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MODERN JAMAICAN SUGAR ESTATE 


CUMPER 


Frome estate occupies the fertile central plain the parish 
Westmoreland, the western end the island Jamaica. Frome 
and another estate, Monymusk, owned the same company, are 
the largest estates the island and produce together about one third 
the Jamaican sugar crop; while the area Frome (30,000 acres) 
about one seventh that the parish, which forms far the 
greatest single source employment. The object this paper 
explore the nature the relation between the estate area and the rest 
the parish, first, has developed the history the last hun- 
dred and fifty years, and second, can deduced inherent 
the nature the estate production sugar under Jamaican con- 
ditions. exploration use made economic and social data 
which are readily available the writer; the sociological data are 
mainly based censuses and sample surveys, and concern the type 
institution which lends itself investigation questionnaire 
basis. Little study has been done other institutions and little 
will said about the value systems involved. 

Geographically the most conspicuous division the parish 
between three types area: the central plain, watered the New 
Savanna, Cabaritta and Sweet Rivers and their tributaries; the sur- 
rounding hills, including all land above the contour line; and 
the swamps the lower courses the Cabaritta and Negril rivers. 
The central plain devoted mainly cane and cattle and the hills 
the small scale cultivation subsistence and minor cash crops, 
while the swamps have limited economic importance for rice grow- 
ing. The area the Cabaritta swamps being gradually reduced 
drainage and the land reclaimed made available mainly for cane 
cultivation. The division economic activity between the plains 
and hills not clear-cut. Patches small scale cultivation food 
crops are found throughout the cane areas, while cane grown 
pockets the hills for sale the estate. The importance inde- 
pendent cane farming falls off one moves away from the estate 
boundary, and the quantity cane grown distances greater than 
five miles from the estate railheads insignificant. important 
subsidiary activity fishing, which carried independent 
fishermen small scale all along the coast, 
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Fig. shows the population density the parish and its relation 
the main types soil associations. The population data are 
derived from the 1943 census and the delimitation soil areas from 
material the possession the Conservation Foundation, New York. 
There are four areas low population density; these two are swamp 
about the lower Negril and Cabaritta rivers, one range 
dry limestone hills the extreme south west and the remaining area 
the limestone hill region around Dolphin Head Mountain, which 
similar formation the Cockpit Country Trelawny. All these 
areas are naturally infertile. the other extreme fertility the 
central alluvial plain, which coincides roughly with the canelands. 
Over most this plain the population density lies between 300 and 
400 persons per square mile, with three villages showing concen- 
trations over 1,000 persons per square mile. more recent survey 
would probably show another point concentration the estate 
centre. The capital the parish, Savanna Mar, also falls within 
the alluvial area. Midway natural fertility between the low density 
group and the alluvial plains are the hill areas which account for 
most the area the parish. Here the commonest geological type 
white limestone formation with red, only moderately fertile soil 
and little surface drainage; the population density about 400 per- 
sons the square mile, with some high concentrations fertile 
pockets. Another important area consists yellow non-permeable 
limestone, and another mixed soils which shales predominate. 
The latter soil appears potentially better than the limestone-based 
soils, but this not reflected the population densities, which are 
much the same for these three areas (about 400 persons per square 
mile). The most notable fact which emerges from the comparison 
soil types with population densities that the alluvial flats 
not support higher resident population than the apparently poorer 
areas. seen later that this partly, least, 
because the economy the limestone areas adjacent the plains 
based part-time wage work the estate. Examination the 
alluvial area shows that the heaviest population concentrations occur 
the edges this area, where adjoins the limestone and shale 
formations, while the density over the central part, where cane cul- 
tivation uninterrupted, lies generally below 300 persons per square 
mile. 


There comparable area Jamaica which remote 
Westmoreland from the processes Jamaican life which are cen- 
tralized the capital, Kingston. Nevertheless, this remoteness 
relatively great. Savanna Mar, the administrative capital 
the parish, only about four hours road from Kingston and one 
hour from the nearest community which has markedly urban char- 
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acter, Montego Bay. number minor driving roads cross the 
borders the parish and the Montego Bay—Kingston railway passes 
within few miles the parish boundary. There telephone and 
telegraph communication between many the smaller post offices 
the parish and the rest the island, and public telephone sys- 
tem Savanna Mar and the immediately adjacent area. The 
transport and communications system which the parish forms 
economy. should mentioned that the port Savanna Mar 
retains importance that has been lost most Jamaican outports 
because the needs the estate, that the parish has for certain 
limited purposes direct link with the United Kingdom. This is, 
however, very restricted social significance. 

The present population the parish about 100,000 persons; 
these about one third are found the central plain and two thirds 
the hills. 1943 the area the canelands and its periphery, from 
which the greater part the estate labour force was drawn had 
population about 27,000, while the population the rest 
the parish, excluding the town Savanna Mar, was 57,000. 
sample the caneland area 1951 gave population estimate 
between 34,000 and 40,000, which implies that the population the 
rest the parish excluding Savanna Mar was not more than 59,000. 
There are therefore grounds for believing that the population the 
canelands increasing faster than that the rest the parish. 
This reflects considerable local migration from the ‘peasant’ areas 
the parish into the canelands. There also migration other 
parishes, particularly St. James and those which lie the direct 
road Kingston. 1943 there were Kingston and St. Andrew 
6,800 persons born Westmoreland, and further 2,800 were the 
parishes between Kingston and Westmoreland. But the parish 
not simple reservoir population for the urban centres, since 
1943 its population included 5,300 persons born the adjacent par- 
ishes Hanover and St. Elizabeth. The migration current which 
runs from the hill country Westmoreland and adjacent parishes 
the canelands almost strong that from the parish 
whole Kingston. Migration outside the parish particularly com- 
mon from certain hill communities. three communities which 
data were collected 1951 per cent all households reported 
brother, sister child the head working outside the parish. 


hardly possible attempt ecological account West- 
moreland without some account the social and economic history 
the parish since the beginning the nineteenth century. Such 
account all the more necessary since difficult understand 
the nature the fundamental institutions contemporary Jamaica 
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without clearer account their historical origins than now avail- 
able. what follows, therefore, attempt will made elucidate 
the institutions present Jamaican society the products the 
selective assimilation the former slave population the British 
and white creole cultures the first half the nineteenth, century. 

provisionai account the economic history the Jamaican 
sugar labour force given paper the present writer (4). The 
broad outlines this account apply Westmoreland parish, but 
with certain modifications. Jamaica whole the importance 
the sugar industry diminished steadily from the emancipation 
the slaves (in 1834-8) the end the century. Westmoreland 
this decline was much less marked than elsewhere and sugar remained 
the principal industry throughout the period. Under slavery its 
later days the sugar production the parish was about 6,000 tons; 
this fell somewhat the apprenticeship period (as did the production 
the whole island) and 1847, when the labour difficulties the 
industry were their most severe, was down about 3,000 tons, but 
1881 recovered 4,000 tons. Production continued in- 
crease slowly 6,500 tons 1911, when the island’s output sugar 
was its lowest point since the industry’s establishment, and ex- 


panded rapidly the next forty years its present level 60,000 
tons. 


Under slavery the greater part the working population the 
parish were engaged the closely allied industries sugar producing 
and cattle rearing. Even 1881 half the working population were 
engaged, and the proportion does not begin decline markedly 
until after 1900. This reflects the important fact that the movement 
population which removed substantial part the Jamaican estate 
population independent hill settlements the early 1840’s was less 
marked central Westmoreland than some other parishes. Over 
the whole period since slavery there has indeed been redistribution 
the population. Under slavery the majority the population were 
found the caneland area, though certain proportion worked 
hill properties, including the ‘backlands’ the estates where 
provisions were grown and cattle pastured. present the caneland 
population makes only one third that the parish. But ap- 
pears thai this has taken place rather since 1870 than 
before that date. 

number lines evidence converge confirm that central 
and western Westmoreland did not share the first wave ‘peasant’ 
settlement. known that settlement took place the eastern 
part the parish; the best known communities thus created are 
probably Bethel Town and Seaford Town (the latter being founded 
accommodate the remnants the unsuccessful German labour im- 
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migration the 1840’s), but the whole area along the eastern boun- 
dary the parish saw the process the cutting estates into 
small holdings. collection diagrams and surveyors’ plats held 
the Institute Jamaica and relating the period before 1890 
gives ample evidence this. the centre and west, however, the 
title land remained vested almost exclusively the estates until 
1890. There are certain exceptions this; for example, Blackness 
estate, north Frome, was subdivided early date, and remains 
island small scale cultivation the midst the caneland. 


may noted that the planters Westmoreland and 
after emancipation maintained hostility the Nonconformist 
churches, whose leadership depended much the successful 
early settlement. This not say that these churches maintained 
missions the parish; the Baptist stations Savanna Mar and 
ante-dated emancipation, the Presbyterian stations 
Stirling and Friendship were founded during the apprenticeship 
period (1834-8), and the Wesleyans appear have maintained 
station Spring Garden. But the churches not appear have 
been able give their work the peculiarly practical bent which 
produced many church settlements other parishes, and even 
the eastern part this parish. Conversely, such settlement did 


take place tended occur through ‘squatting’ abandoned back- 
lands and through the subdivision land which fell outside the 
estate system rather than through the founding organized com- 
munities which land was held formal title. 


example the less highly organized type community 
Porters Mountain, settlement located pocket the limestone 
hills the northeast Frome. The name ‘mountain’ means 
the local context that this was formerly part estate, and was 
used source timber and perhaps provision ground for the 
slaves. About 1790 the owner Fort William estate gave his 
three English tradesmen—the carpenter, cooper and blacksmith— 
portion ‘mountain’ land each. The carpenter was named Robert 
Porter, and his great-great-grandson now farmer and carpenter 
Porters Mountain and the oldest living representative the direct 
descent. The family did not remain long sole possession 
the area. 1812 James Riddock, neighbouring property, be- 
queathed Miss Jane Porter, probably the daughter Robert Porter, 
acres land not far from Porters Mountain and constituted her 
guardian the three “brown children” she had borne him. There 
are now several families Ruddocks (as they are now called) the 
settlement and their presence presumably ultimately due this 
alliance. The majority the other family lines now found the 
settlement entered the post-emancipation period, probably be- 
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tween 1850 and 1890, through marriages and other alliances and 
perhaps through purchase land. 1890 the area was recorded 
being the hands small settlers; 1927 the number settlers 
the area was least and the average holding was larger 
than acres. 1943 the holdings varied from acres down 
mere housespots. The proportion holdings for which regis- 
tered title existed was very small, most land having come into the 
families its present owners before the present system registration 


the early years the second period Jamaican 
settlement, from 1870, there was Westmoreland increase 
the number holdings less than 100 acres, amounting all 
16,000 acres over the years 1867-96. first this represented in- 
crease the number medium-sized cattle and logwood properties 
rather than, the eastern half the island, growth small 
scale cultivation food and cash crops. Indeed, this period the 
total recorded area the estates was increasing, probably because 
the general regularization titles which forced them either 
resume possession forfeit lands which had been effectively 
during the preceding years. the censuses 
1881 and 1891 the number ‘general planters’ shown was only about 
1,000, indicating that small scale cultivation food crops was still 
relatively unimportant. 


this point was still true that large areas the hills around 
the periphery the canelands were attached the estates, though 
geographically separate from them. After 1900 these lands began 
disposed of; the total area the estates fell from 60,000 acres 
1891 27,000 1921, and the number general planters rose 
from 1,000 6,300. Except for the eastern boundary the parish, 
the establishment small freehold cultivations the hills there- 
fore probably dates from later period Westmoreland than 
some other parishes; though labourers may have been settled 
renters squatters along the edges the caneland from much 
earlier date. 


The present direction migration from the hills the cane- 
lands rather than the reverse. This recent development and can 
dated from 1938, when the West Indies Sugar Company acquired 
almost all the estates the parish and centralized their operation 
Frome. slavery days there were about estates the area; 
1867 this had been reduced 25, 1901 and 1937 
Under the regime the West Indies Sugar Company production has 
been expanded rapidly, from 12,000 tons 1931 70,000 currently, 
and the labour demand created this expansion (particularly the 
building the central factory 1937-8) played part drawing 
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population from the hills; true throughout Jamaica however 
that the existing areas small settlement appear have reached 
the limit their carrying capacity with present techniques and or- 
ganization, and the movement the working population toward 
sources wage work appears general one. 


necessary devote some space the state Jamaican 
society and immediately after emancipation, since this period 
crucial for the understanding later developments. The change 
legal status the majority the population from slave free led 
fundamental changes almost all institutions, and these changes 
were not such could predicted merely from the legal change 
involved, but were conditioned the economic situation, the social 
content the displaced institution slavery, and the administra- 
tive relationships involved within the island and between the island 
government and the metropolitan power. Jamaican society the 
years the English occupation consisted two groups, funda- 
mentally different culture, linked almost exclusively the domin- 
ance the slave owner over the slave—dominance which rested 
the continual use display force. The slave-owning section was 
extension English society, relying the home government 
for military reinforcement; land titles, the form patents, derived 


directly from the English monarchy. The slave section was distinct 
language and culture from the other. was not homogeneous, 
representing mixture many different nations; the other hand, 
the emergence the Maroon communities shows that was not 
diverse remove all basis for co-operative action. 


During the eighteenth century there grew within the slave- 
owning section body resident proprietors and within the slave 
section group Jamaica-born slaves, each these developing 
strong local attachments. The relation owner slave ceased 
depend directly force, being modified local law and custom. 
The cultural elements common between the African and European 
became more numerous, Intermarriage produced inter- 
mediate brown group, which tended establish connections with 
other minority groups such the Jews and the Haitian immigrants 
and specialize occupations lying outside the plantation system. 
The manumission Africans and the acquisition slaves Africans 
blurred the line between the slave group and the slave owners. 
the period between the abolition the slave trade and 
(1808-34) possible speak Jamaican creole society which, 
while deeply divided into sections and strongly hierarchic, neverthe- 
less represented more than the mere subjection one group an- 
other. This not say that was society peaceful equili- 
the number projects slave revolt, real and imaginary, 
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reported from this period, culminating the disturbances 1831-2, 
shows how important was still the element force maintaining 
the subordination the black and coloured groups. 


its English affiliation the Jamaican creole society related par- 
ticularly the aristocratic society the seventeenth century, modi- 
fied slavery. was particularly vulnerable the new egalitarian 
trends the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, which 
manifested themselves such events the Haitian revolution, the 
shift the complexion the English parliament and its attitude 
slavery, and, less directly but importantly, the dispatch Non- 
conformist missionaries the West Indies. The events the eman- 
cipation period can seen very broadly the impact this develop- 
aspect English culture the traditional structure and values 
creole society. 


general account the structure West Indian slave society 
has been given Smith (8). His account includes those fea- 
tures which were representative West Indian slavery whole and 
applies more particularly the years about 1820. convenient 
summarize here the position the slave the fields authority 
and status, subsistence and economic gain and mating and 
reproduction, modifying Smith’s account bring closer the 
state Jamaican society the years immediately before emanci- 
pation. should borne mind that not easy ascertain 
the actual social content slavery. Most published accounts con- 
centrate the workers sugar estates and the household slaves 
important persons, and their accuracy limited the social distance 
between the writer and his subjects. the important body slaves 
the coffee estates know little, and the slaves the poorer 
whites and the free black and coloured owners practically nothing. 
seems likely that where the number slaves owned one master 
mistress was small the dependence the owner the slave 
was almost complete that the slave the owner, and that 
the relationship between them was different from that dictated 
the conditions mass labour the sugar industry. While not 
unreasonable treat the relationships found the sugar estate 
typical, since half the slave population was found such estates, 
these qualifications must kept mind. 


The slave formed definition the lowest rank the hierarchy 
authority and status, and this position did not change essentially 
during his lifetime. The highest element the hierarchy was the 
‘primary’ white group, followed secondary whites, free coloured 
and free black persons. For most slaves the most clearly focussed 
element was the slave’s owner, usually landed proprietor his 
local representative. lower levels authority and status might 
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diverge, the ‘driver’ gang headman having, for example, greater 
authority but less status than the chief domestic slaves. Where con- 
fiict arose from such causes its resolution rested in. the hands the 
slave-owner. Where similar conflicts occurred respect the slaves 
other owners respect free black and coloured persons the 
intervention the owner was again usually decisive. these levels 
the attributes authority and status were intensely personalized. 
There were however certain impersonal concepts which modified this, 
namely the legal provisions bearing the slave and, more important, 
the varying but sometimes powerful influence custom. 
again, however, was local and personal the sense that related 
not slaves such but the slaves particular owner, family 
adjacent group owners. was only the highest levels 
the hierarchy—among primary whites possessing political ad- 
ministrative power—that impersonal concepts became importance. 
Where, however, the political administrative power was derived 
from the class slave-owners, that is, among the members the 
House Assembly and the local administration, the nature the 
concepts was not such conflict with the personal authority 
the slave-owner but rather reinforce it. This was also true 
the administration the law through the justices the peace. The 
Governorship therefore remained the only important element 
potential impersonal authority. The fact that was the only such 
element, however, tended make the slave view it, paradoxically, 
itself highly personalized, and attract the Governor—and 
extension the reigning monarch—attitudes which were analogous 
those held the slave toward the planter. 


While the status slave was normally lifelong, there were cer- 
tain possibilities mobility either within the group (from jobs 
lower higher status and authority) outside the group, manu- 
mission. Changes the former type were entirely the discretion 
the owner, and did not materially weaken the subordination 
the slave, since they could reversed without difficulty. Manu- 
mission, while again the discretion the owner, might seem 
remove the slave from his authority once had been accomplished. 
fact appears that the patronage the former owner was essen- 
tial the freed man, particularly, course, the slave freed old 
age, and this patronage had hereditary aspect. 


The emphasis laid the idea the slave property during 
the compensation controversy would suggest that this was the lead- 
ing principle which the Jamaican owner operated. This prin- 
ciple, carried its logical extreme had been some slave 
societies and was occasionally the West Indian, debars any obliga- 
tion the part the owner respect preserve any attribute 
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the slave, including his possessions, health life. But fact 
the economic and even legal relation between slave and master 
Jamaica, particularly after the abolition the slave trade, can 
expressed more accurately saying that the slave was unconditionally 
obliged work for his owner the latter’s discretion, and the master 
was unconditionally obliged maintain the slave customary 
subsistence. The fulfilment the one obligation was only 
limited extent dependent the other. Cases are mentioned 
owners who failed support old, sick idle slaves, but they did 
not secure approval from any quarter. 

The concept the slave property involved the idea that 
could not himself hold property, and that anything his possession 
belonged his owner. This principle again was only invoked 
defence actions which were motivated other ways; for instance, 
connection with the attempt prevent gifts from slaves Non- 
conformist ministers, clause with which object was inserted the 
Consolidated Slave Law 1826 the House Assembly. fact the 
slave had effective possession money and goods and even limited 
rights over house and lands. The latter were only good against 
other slaves, and Lewis’s re-allocation slave land and housing 
Cornwall shows that they were the discretion the owner. The 
slave’s rights over money and goods were practice good against 
wide variety persons, since slaves regularly traded their produce 
local markets, but information not sufficient determine their 
exact limits. Property which formed part the working the 
estate was especially ambiguous position, shown the 
prevalence ‘pilfering’ canes, fruit, building materials and 
which several writers complain; and the rationalizations 
such pilfering given slaves suggest that they held rudimentary 
conception the estate social unit distinct from the personality 
and interests the owner. 

point about the slave’s economic relations the extent 
which they tended reinforce the concentration authority the 
slave owner, or, more accurately since the owner was often ab- 
sentee, the effective master. The same broadly true the 
field mating and reproduction. The patterns behaviour which 
were permitted the slave were made serve the ends the estate 
economic system and system authority. The circum- 
stances were somewhat different before and after the abolition 
the slave trade, since the earlier period the power the owner 
supply the slave population purchase made reproduction the 
existing population less economic importance; and what said here 
applies the later period. 

Information about mating and reproductive patterns among the 
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field slaves unsatisfactory, perhaps because few owners the type 
whose writings have come down knew enough the everyday 
life the estate. Bridges (1) was probably not untypical the 
educated Jamaican supposing that promiscuity was part the 
innate savagery the African—a view that was integral many 
sophisticated defences slavery. Anti-slavery writers gave promin- 
ence the sexual privileges permitted assumed the ‘drivers’ 
and the rarity Christian marriage among the overseers and 
book-keepers. clear that wide variety mating patterns could 
exist, sometimes one slave community. one extreme were the 
rare owners who permitted Christian marriage their slaves. Most 
masters, however, resented the introduction active Christianity 
since disturbed the highly personalized authority system the 
estate, setting divergent personal authority the minister, 
supernatural personal authority Christ and impersonal ideo- 
logy the doctrine the equality souls before God. Marriage 
was particularly opposed since the legal and ethical systems 
this period gave the husband property and other rights and 
through the wife, which might conflict with the authority the 
master. The same objection applied lesser extent other types 
stable union. the other extreme was the policy organizing 
mating for the maximum contribution the work force the estate, 
which glimpses can the literature the period. 
the whole appears that the general policy was leave mating 
behaviour largely unstructured, but permit preferred forms 
mating among those members the community whose status and 
authority were other respects high. 


What, fact, were the preferred forms mating among the 
slaves? Were they promiscuous polygynous, the anti-slavery 
writers tended assume? were stable monogamous forms fact 
preferred? seems clear that generally among the slaves (and also 
the free blacks) they could take either two forms—either the 
polygyny which represented the exploitation the ‘driver’ type 
their authority over the women the field gang, stable mono- 
gamy unsanctified Christian rites. Hinton (6) quotes letter 
written from Jamaica 1825 concerning the purchase female 
following occurs: “They had not been legally married, but according 
the way which the best negroes marry, who determine con- 
fine themselves one What, then, was the attitude the 
slaves toward Christian marriage? cannot have escaped the notice 
the slaves that within the white group high status tended 
associated with marriage, the extreme promiscuity being found 
among the book-keepers and white craftsmen. the status and 
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economic conditions the estate Christian marriage was not some- 
thing which the slave could reasonably aspire, especially its 
associations with the primary whites associated with precon- 
ditions high level economic and personal independence. The 
unwillingness slaves marry slaves must seen this context. 
view, however, the high proportion marriages among those 
who after emancipation removed themselves from the status system 
the estates, seems possible that even among the slaves Christian 
marriage was held latent ideal somewhat the same way 
still held large numbers Jamaican labourers—seen, that 
is, goal not possible the individual low economic and 
status group, but not alien undesirable given movement 
the individual out that group into higher one. 


Anti-slavery writers emphasized the fact that under slavery the 
family group might arbitrarily separated the order the owner 
the owner’s death. Such separations undoubtedly took place 
but the resistance they aroused among the slaves shows that there 
was least partial recognition the group mother, father and 
children ‘basic’ family unit. necessary assume the exist- 
ence tradition family stability least part the slave 
labour force are not forced the conclusion that such 
tradition was entirely the result the work the missionaries 
the years 1820-40. certain that the latter date the conception 
relatively stable family group including children, one both 
parents and perhaps grandparents was not uncommon among the 
former slave population, since the desire preserve such group was 
common motive for leaving the estate environment during the period 
when the planters tried exclude non-working dependents from 
residence the estates. Frazier (5) notes that the slaves the 
United States made conspicuous efforts preserve reunite their 
families the confusion that followed emancipation. 


Reproduction, tax the present labour force and con- 
tribution that the future, had considerable economic import- 
ance and received attention from the slave owner such. The re- 
mission work pregnant women and the granting allowances 
food was general, though varied detail from estate estate, 
and efforts were made raise the status mothers several child- 
ren. Broadly speaking, the slave system recognized the role the 
mother, but only rarely that the father. This was only so, how- 
ever, the age where the child could absorbed into the economic 
the estate, which point the authority the mother 
over the child was greatly weakened though they might continue 
reside together. The functions the Christian family were therefore 
diffused, far the slave child was concerned, among number 
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agencies. respect inheritance the role the father was some- 
times not unimportant, particularly the case high-ranking 
Slaves with portable property. But the early nurture the child 
was centred the mother, passing later the estate, and was 
importance that the children slaves from different estates were 
the property the mother’s master. The early association with 
group age-mates the ‘pickney gang’ was also influential. 
some important respects the allegiance the child was less 
father even mother than the agricultural unit which 
formed part. 


The historical process which this slave society was reformul- 
ated began with the abolition slavery 1834. The history this 
abolition has been often treated, and for the present purpose 
sufficient note that events had already begun identify two agen- 
cies with the cause freedom—the Governor and the metropolitan 
since the change was imposed through them the ad- 
ministrative channel, and the Nonconformist churches, because 
their position the English politics emancipation and because 
the planters’ own identification religion with sedition. More 
broadly, the same current English life flowed through both these 
channels the complex movement which produced, among other 
changes, the Reform Bill 1832 and the Chartist movement. 
number missionaries who played important part the Ja- 
maican settlement movement the 1840’s were England 1831-2, 
when the Reform agitation was full swing, and appear have 
adopted land settlement definite objective this time; while 
least one man, Sturge, was active both the Chartist and emanci- 
pationist movements. The planters’ hostility the Nonconformists 
was particularly unfortunate for the slavery party; brought great 
accession strength, numerical and moral, the emancipationist 
cause England, while attached the slaves increasingly the 
missionaries. The slaves, indeed, felt much Bentham did: “If 


most respects the inauguration the apprenticeship system 
1834 did not greatly change the existing social and economic re- 
lations the slave. the eyes the severest critics apprentice- 
ship the system was not different from slavery; was, fact, worse, 
since there considerable evidence that the apprentices were worse 
treated than the slaves the matter allowances, punishments and 
the intensity work required them. This, however, was con- 
sequence the explicit recognition under apprenticeship the con- 
tlict interest between master and slave and the creation 
machinery which conflicts could resolved appeal higher 
authority than the planter. may true that, alleged the 
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anti-apprenticeship party, the stipendiary magistrates were many 
cases unsatisfactory court appeal, being too close their in- 
terests and views the planters; but there sufficient evidence that 
some them, least, were not biased were biased the op- 
posite direction. The existence these sufficed bring home the 
apprentice the idea his equality with the planter before the law. 

The events 1834-8 also provided important role for the 
missionaries, who were frequently closer touch with their districts 
than the overworked stipendiaries and acted advocates for their 
congregations not only with the stipendiaries but also with the Gov- 
ernor himself and the metropolitan government and public. They 
were also active advocating the termination apprenticeship 
1838, instead 1840 had been planned. 


There were this time number denominations with missions 
Jamaica, including Anglicans, Baptists, Wesleyans, Moravians and 
Presbyterians. The Anglican was established church; confined 
itself socially neutral activities and was regarded being more 
careful planter interests than the others. Certain the other 
missions, and particular the Baptists, had begun 1834 think 
their work much wider terms. The official Baptist policy 
1832 was accept the institutions the island, including slavery; 
after 1832 such men Knibb were concerned rather with inducing 
such changes these institutions would further the conversion 
Jamaica Christian society. letter instruction, for 
example, stated explicitly that though might find the circum- 
stances slavery painful, “you must ever bear mind that, 
resident Jamaica, you have nothing whatever with its civil 
political affairs; and with these you must never interfere”. 
was the rebellion 1831 and the formation the Colonial Church 
Union that convinced the London Committee that this position should 
abandoned. doubtful they ever followed Knibb fully his 
later attempts shift the balance political and economic power 
the island, noted, for example, Sir Charles Metcalfe’s letter 
1840 (7): 

“It seems undeniable that the Baptists have pursued course 
different from that the Wesleyan, Moravian, Presbyterian 
Church England missionaries; the Baptists alone have become 
political party, and caused themselves regarded hostile 
the proprietary interests they have, may presumed, greater 
influence than any other sect this island, and they preparing, 
informed, influence the elections dissolution the 


The central committee did, however, endorse the free village 
system, which appears have been worked out during Knibb’s visit 
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England 1832 and have been applied systematically all the 
Baptist ministers the island, well some other denominations. 
This system aimed the removal church members from the estates 
and their establishment independent freeholders. The mission- 
aries attached greater importance this aspect than did the London 
committee, and the small space given their official biographies 
and church histories certainly misrepresents the time and atten- 
tion they devoted the establishment free settlements. The first 
such settlement was made Sligoville, near Spanish Town, 
lippo 1835, and June 1838 Knibb was writing the apprentices, 
pardonable prolepsis, the “first free peasantry Jamaica”. 
this point the Baptist and some other Nonconformist churches, 
though small numbers, constituted the embryo complete sys- 
tem authority, economic activity and family life alternative the 
traditional slave system modified apprenticeship. 


August 1838 the former slaves became legally free and possessed 
full mobility respect residence, occupation and property. the 
exercise their mobility they were confronted with wide field 
choice, but three possibilities may mentioned particularly. The 
first was that envisaged official British opinion the likely and 
desirable consequence emancipation, namely, that the apprentices 
should become regular wage workers with status similar that 
the English agricultural labourer that day, resident near the 
estates rented houses, but with the rental relation distinct from 
the wage relation even where the employer and landlord were the 
person. Reasons have been given earlier paper (4) for 
thinking that the decade 1838-48 the Jamaican economy was in- 
capable adapting this way. addition, such system would 
nave implied close yet equal relationship between employer and 
labourer which was quite variance with the attitudes which planter 
and apprentice had derived from their experiences 1834-8 and 
earlier and equally variance with the existing local judicial and 
political system, which remained under the domination the planter 
class. fact the ‘official’ view had little impact the planters and 
almost none the labourers, and remains artificial construct 
which confused and confuses discussion the history the period. 


The second possibility was that favoured the planters, and 
consisted essentially preserving the social relations the traditional 
system and negating far possible the economic changes implied 
emancipation. present this ‘the’ planter view over- 
simplification, but possible select from the years 1838-48 
number proposals and practices stringent settlement and 
vagrancy law; the reduction cash wage payments deferred pay- 
ment, payment kind the offsetting rent against wages; highly 
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regressive taxation system—which taken together would have con- 
stituted the minimum departure from slavery consistent with legal 
freedom. 

The third possibility was the complete removal the freedmen 
from the ambit the estates and their establishment independent 
cultivators their own freeholds squatters renters land 
remote areas. Here two models offered themselves. One was that 
the existing Maroon settlements, which involved rejection the whole 
creole culture within which most the slaves had been reared. The 
second was that the missionary free settlements and other settle- 
ments made within the legal, but not the social, framework the 
‘planter’ society. should not forgotten that even under slavery 
some free brown, black and poor white cultivators existed, and some 
these, like the Paratees,* had removed themselves totally from the 
social system slavery. Such persons, however, were mainly soli. 
taries; establish group settlements this type called for consider- 
able capital expenditure and organizing ability. 

The pattern settlement which had developed the end 
the 1840’s appears follows. Approximately two thirds the 
former estate. population had removed themselves from the estates. 
these, considerable proportion—perhaps half—had organized 
themselves into free settlements substantially independent the 
estate economy. Generally these settlements were established the 
initiative single person—a minister, friendly planter out- 
standing freedman. Some planters facilitated the removal their 
former slaves villages off the estate the grant land, and were 
generally agreement with the views the more moderate the 
‘anti-planter’ party this point. some cases sales land were 
made less from liberal motives than because the prices paid ex- 
Slaves for convenient house lots ranged extremely high (7). Seven- 
teen free villages were established the Baptists alone about this 
time, and there evidence that they assisted with others which were 
nominally founded laymen. The free settlement Porus, for 
example, recorded Paget contemporary evidence being 
privately organized, but fact the later stages were handled 
Phillippo from Spanish Town (9). 1844 one hundred and sixteen 
free villages were officially recorded, housing 19,000 families. 


examination contemporary accounts the founding 
the Baptist settlements suggests that they possessed distinctive and 
important social structure. The lots which houses were built 
were normally disposed about group central buildings which 
might include mission house (possibly the former great house 


The Paratees were white free brown settlers living isolated inaccessible parts 
the island (10). 
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property), chapel and school house. All members the village 
were also members the church, which functioned secular 
well spiritual authority; the administrative structure the church 
consisted the minister, deacons and elders. Through the church 
major capital expenditure was undertaken, contributions being made 
money, labour kind. Disputes were referred the church for 
solution, rather than the courts, and was source pride that 
member the church should convicted any crime the 
official courts the island. interesting account settlement 
—the Presbyterian settlement Brownsville Hanover—is given 
Carlile (2). 


The role the minister was great importance such com- 
munity, since besides his spiritual functions organized communal 
expenditures, resolved disputes and mediated between the church 
members and the island authorities such matters obtaining 
titles for land. also possessed this period indefinite but 
important authority through his power appeal the Governor and 
influential persons England. Thus while the authority struc- 
ture the village was superficially distinct from that the estate 
possessed one important characteristic common with it, that 
was organized around the personal authority one man who 
was able exercise important sanctions regard status—since 
the power reprove expel church member rested ultimately with 
the minister subject effective check from higher source 
personal authority. Knibb was called ‘King Knibb’ the planters 
derision; but this was also the name which was welcomed back 
members his congregation 1834. clear, the terms 
which was addressed this and other occasions, that the ex-slaves 
took pains distinguish between his spiritual leadership and his 
great social and political authority this time. The same true 
slightly less degree Phillippo Spanish Town. 


The typical free village developed into subsistence unit carrying 
little trade with other communities, and the cash circulation was 
small. was not part the original conception the church set- 
tlements that their inhabitants should cease from estate work al- 
together. The lots many the settlements were small and were 
not intended support family; most those the village Porus 
were less than two acres size. The fall the labour demands 
the estates made the settlers devote more attention the cultivation 
land outside the original limits the settlement. Large capital 
sums were expended the founding the villages, but these appear 
correspond the savings accumulated under slavery and appren- 
ticeship rather than the continuing power the system make 
capital available monetary form. Such cash trade existed con- 
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sisted largely supplying provisions the remaining estate popu- 
and the population the towns. Since certain cash 
expenditure remained necessary (for building supplies, and for the 
upkeep the church, for example) the villages remained certain 
sense dependent the traditional economy the island, and their 
prosperity was affected the general state external trade. 


The most striking achievement the church settlement was the 
great reinforcement given the institution the family. 
condition church membership, and hence admission the bene- 
fits the settlement, that the applicant conform the family type 
approved the church. This meant that date monogamous, 
unit which the father enjoyed great authority; indeed, the 
authority the paterfamilias was the lowest level the structure 
church control. The family was also the fundamental economic 
unit, since the family was the early years located precisely 
delimited area land whose title was vested the father. The 
families the missionaries were themselves strongly patriarchal, the 
general form English middle class family life this time being 
given peculiar emphasis the need choose wife who would 
useful the work the mission station. 


first sight the widespread acceptance Christian marriage 
and monogamous form family life the former slaves who left 
the estates appears remarkable discontinuity. If, however, 
accept the position that the slaves’ rejection Christian marriage 
depended the incompatibility, functional and customary, between 
such marriage and their position slaves, the discontinuity loses its 
abruptness. The combined effect legal emancipation, geographical 
removal from the ambit the estates’ social system, the establish- 
ment some degree economic independence based land owner- 
ship and the introduction new and powerful set 
sanctions favour the new patterns transferred the former slave 
from situation where the economic and status implications 
Christian marriage debarred him from practising it, situation 
where they were neutral even favourable its adoption. must 
realized that for many settlements the period 1840-60 the amount 
contact with the areas estate type was small, and the two cul- 
tural sections existed side side with the minimum integrative 
institutions. The settlements hardly used the local courts, which 
were often planter-dominated; roads the settlement areas were 
often the responsibility the settlers, not the administration; the 
House Assembly was not effective integrating force, but rather 
served means political pressure, first behalf the old 
planters, later behalf the new planters and the merchant class 
that began displace them. Each the two sections developed 
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its own chain authority, and the two converged only common 
recognition the Governor and the monarchy. The considerations 
which continued debar the man low status from Christian mar- 
riage within the estate system had therefore little relevance the 
man who had escaped from initial position equally low status 
join the system church settlement. was precisely this con- 
sideration which had led the missionary leaders formulate the 
policy the free villages. 


Not all those who left the estates possessed the capital the 
desire become independent cultivators. was possible escape 
the severest disabilities the traditional estate system living 
the borders estate areas, rented, bought given land, while 
still working wage labourer those periods when one’s own 
cultivation did not require attention. Many communities were set 
this basis, sometimes with the opposition the planters, but 
sometimes, equally, with their consent and help. the organization 
these villages know little directly. Some were set under 
church influence and doubt approximated social type the 
freehold church settlements. Others, like Clarke’s ‘Mocca’ (3), were 
based gifts land the male heads families, which may have 
influenced their family structure the same direction. the 
whole they seem have possessed relatively firm family organiza- 
tion, but have been akin other ways the third type com- 
munity which consisted those labourers who continued reside 
the estate. 


slavery days the main concentration the estate’s working 
population had been near the factory. After emancipation 
there were still number labourers who refused move from the 
traditional site, and these became great importance the planter 
nuclear labour force who could called time emergency 
(for example, put out cane fire) and when the services the 
semi-independent labourer-cultivator were needed his own hold- 
ing. Where the numbers this nuclear group became too small 
recourse was had immigrant labour—Chinese, East Indians, Por- 
tuguese, free Africans and others. Further, part this nuclear 
settlement probably consisted short-term immigrants from the 
peripheral settlements, that there was constant coming and going 
from one the other. ‘Housing the estate centre was notably bad 
and mating patterns approximated the looseness slavery days, 
that young man woman who moved from peripheral settle- 
ment the estate for long period was regarded his community 
origin passing into extreme moral danger. fact possible 
that women working the estate not infrequently had children 
without entering family relationship, and that these children were 
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reared their maternal grandparents, according still common 
pattern. Among the nuclear settlements the hierarchy status and 
authority which had obtained under slavery persisted essentially un- 
changed until comparatively recent times. 


contended this paper that the two cultural sections des- 
cribed emerging the years immediately following emancipation, 
and the three types community which the division gave rise, 
still relevant the study modern Jamaican society, and that 
some their main features are still traceable with modifications 
Westmoreland parish. This not suggest that Jamaican society 
had not changed substantially the intervening period. con- 
spicuous change the passing the administrative functions 
both churches and planters the central government. The adminis- 
trative importance the churches the 1840’s depended essen- 
tially temporary causes, not the least which was the presence 
group exceptionally energetic and politically gifted ministers. After 
the first wave free settlement was spent church influence declined; 
rose again after the ‘Great Revival’ 1858, and second period 
church-aided settlement lasted into the 1870’s, especially under the 
aegis the Moravians, but after this point the activities the 
churches became concentrated more formally religious functions. 
partial exception this was education, the administration 
which the ministers still play important part. 


The political and administrative structure slavery days, 
which the planter played large part, was preserved largely intact 
until 1865, though the settlement movement constituted serious 
effective restriction it. operated, however, with clearly increas- 
ing inefficiency, and the extent which the old planter group had 
been displaced the House Assembly favour creole merchants, 
including many representatives the old Jewish families, 1865 
suggests that power would shortly have passed the creole merchant 
and professional class even Governor Eyre had not chosen act 
midwife history panicking the House into dissolution. The 
reversion Crown Colony government 1865 and the gradual re- 
constitution the political and administrative system relatively 
impersonal and ‘universalistic’ lines form one aspect general re- 
integration Jamaican society the half century following the 
Morant Bay ‘rebellion’. 1845 society was deeply divided, num- 
ber senses. The independent hill communities stood isolation 
from the rest island society, which may call for convenience 
the old creole society; while within the latter the divisions between 
levels the hierarchy were profound both the taxonomic sense 
that the typical member each level operated cultural and in- 
stitutional milieu peculiar that level, and differing from that 
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other levels fundamental respects, and also the dynamic sense 
that the individual one level found almost insuperably difficult 
transfer himself another level. 1915 mobility between the 
higher levels was much greater, while the section corresponding 
the independent settlements, expanded and partially integrated with 
the old creole section, had taken new function. 1845 the 
man who removed himself from the lowest level the old creole 
Section joining the settlement movement did not expect re-enter 
higher level. the end the century, however, was not un- 
common for labourer acquire land, prosper his cultivation and 
effect re-entry into the social scale for himself his children the 
commercial professional level. Such indirect social mobility was 
especially important since progress from the lowest level higher 
one through direct means remained unusual; hence the apparently 
disproportionate value attached Jamaicans the ownership 
land. 


The last hundred years have seen another general change 
Jamaican society the growth the urbanized area Kingston 
and St. Andrew and the establishment small rural centres based 
the new system communications created the half century 
following 1865. The adequacy the communications system, the 
importance the towns and larger villages and the degree spatial 
and social integration the island society have tended move to- 
gether, falling low level the years 1840-65 and rising steadily 
thereafter. The omission any consideration the society the 
towns from the summary account slave society given above linked 
with another important omission, namely, the failure take account 
those classes (in particular the free urban black and coloured peo- 
ple) not directly concerned the planter-slave relationship. These 
omissions limit the hypotheses put forward here certain sections 
rural Jamaican society. 


applying the hypothesis areas settlement distinguished 
historically derived differences community type have first 
take account the respects which the modern estate differs from 
the estate existing the time have used historical datum. 
These can summarized the changed political and administrative 
context and the increase scale operation. The first has been al- 
ready referred to. the second Frome one the most extreme 
examples Jamaica. The present estate includes about thirty pro- 
perties each which formed separate productive unit the 
This has led the creation new hierarchy administrators who 
co-ordinate the operation the basic unit, the farm, which corres- 
ponds area the old plantation. Groups farms are supervised 


section managers, and these are under the control the culti- 
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vation manager. Ranking with the cultivation manager are the fac- 
tory manager and the business manager, and the head the local 
hierarchy the general manager. Above this level control the 
hands limited liability company whose impersonal nature rein- 
forced the fact that its headquarters the United Kingdom. 
Thus, though the overseer remains charge unit, the farm, which 
comparable size with the old estate, and the number workers 
under him has even increased, his place the hierarchy control 
has become relatively lower. 

second consequence the increase scale the change 
form the nuclear settlement. This has been specialized into cen- 
tral settlement consisting largely skilled workers and foremen 
(Frome Village and Compound), small number general workers 
located the administrative centre each farm section and three 
villages toward the edges the caneland area (Petersfield, Grange 
Hill, Little London). The merging the estates has also produced 
enclaves semi-independent workers within the cane area (Black- 
ness). 

may consider the sub-cultural hypothesis under the three 
headings already used for the examination the slave society, since 
although the classification not rigorous sufficient for the in- 
complete data available; status and authority, subsistence and econo- 
mic gain and mating and reproductive patterns. The authority 
system which have suggested characteristic the slave 
society, and have carried over into certain areas after emancipation, 
still influential. sense the growth the estate has even ex- 
tended its field operation, both the concentration diversely 
owned areas under one control and the need provide certain 
quasi-public services (water, electricity, roads) scale approaching 
that local government authority. While the hierarchy control 
has been elaborated, stili broadly true that remains such 
concentrate personal authority one man (the general man- 
ager) while authority above that level both impersonal and rela- 
tively inaccessible. 

The general manager also enjoys, though perhaps lesser ex- 
tent than the traditional planter, both high status position and the 
power resolving conflicts arising from disparities status and 
authority within the estate hierarchy. Under slavery the authority 
and status systems were closely linked and possessed high degree 
visibility through the media colour (light skin colour corresponding 
high status), housing (the standard varying with rank) and 
location (the highest ranks being generally found central posi- 
tion and sometimes higher geographical level). happens that 
this still broadly true most estates, but the abandonment of- 
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ficially ratified sanctions against the attaining high authority 
persons who, the unofficially persisting scale, are visibly low 


Status has raised the possibility conflict between the two rankings. 


The traditional authority system tending more and more 
confined the actual work situation the competition two his- 
torically later systems, though the nature things such confine- 
ment unlikely complete. The first competing system arises 
from the position the worker after 1865 member imper- 
sonally administered but non-democratic society, and may broadly 
identified with the judicial and non-political administrative machin- 
ery the parish. This its turn has begun yield place since 1938 
system which includes the trade unions and the political parties, 
with other political aspects government. this system which 
succeeded limiting the traditional authority deriving from the 
estate economic and social unit. its nature wider 
influence than the estate-centred system, which becomes rapidly less 
powerful one leaves the borders the canelands. may true 
that the growth the cane farmer system, under which the estate 
buys cane for grinding from independent farmers who are ‘registered’ 
it, has tended reinforce the estate’s authority and extend the 
area its influence; but the system registration and payment 
organized that the estate’s area decision limited, and the 
proportion farmers distant more than three four miles from 
the canelands who are dependent the estate purchaser their 
cane that the effective extension the estate’s influence 
through the cane farmer system appears slight. 


The two electoral divisions the parish, which correspond rough- 
the estate area the centre and west, and the area indepen- 
dent cultivation the east, are represented the island legislature 
members opposed political parties; the western division the 
Jamaica Labour Party, and the eastern the People’s National Party. 
seems generally accepted that the former party depends more 
for its cohesion personal allegiance its leader than does the 
latter. This distinction should not over-emphasized, however, par- 
ticularly the member for eastern Westmoreland judged have 
carried the election more virtue his own political personality 
than his party affiliation, and cannot counted ‘regular’ party 
member. discuss these competing authority systems detail 
would carry too far outside the limited field this paper, but 
must noted that they exist and that conflicts between the estate 
system and the political system occur all levels, while conflict 
also arises the field status. 


Since our historical model have posited for the free settle- 
ments authority system based the family and the church, 
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may ask this point whether this system still traceable the non- 
estate areas. The answer would seem that these areas 
that the family and church retain most effective authority. high 
degree authority and status also enjoyed the school teacher 
whose function has been separated from the church organization 
the secularization education. also these areas that the 
more universalistic the two political parties has made the greatest 
progress. There are likenesses atmosphere and organization be- 
tween this party and the Nonconformist churches. The meetings 
many secular bodies modern Jamaica have, however, marked 
blances the business meeting church; prayer and hymn-singing 
are used maintain devotional atmosphere, and the oratory has 
often Biblical flavour. rural meetings the local minister often 
enjoys privileged position. 

the economic field the division into three areas concentric 
the estate still holds good, with the modification caused the in- 
creased scale the estate discussed above. the centre the 
system the Compound which houses the supervisory and managerial 
staff, adjacent the factory and offices; this area all save the 
domestics directly employed the company. Across the main 
road from the factory area Frome Village. This consists mainly 
company houses, and survey taken 1951 showed that per cent 
the households the area included person employed the estate. 
The majority these were skilled workers foremen living rent 
free and finding regular work with the company. Even the unskilled 
workers Frome Village and the adjacent but older settlement 
Hunters Wood found employment for the greater part the year. 
The village includes store, bar and cinema; those its population 
who are not sugar workers are mainly domestics, dressmakers and 
other providers services for the rest. 


sample sugar workers from Frome village 1951 
did not work land their own account, which indicates much 
higher proportion workers dependent solely wage income than 
likely found any other community rural Westmoreland. 
the rest, workers had land except for the small plot ad- 
jacent their rent free company house; while more owned land 
that was not worked them, but was simply held family land 
investment. All these may probably regarded for 
purposes landless wage workers. 


Outside Frome Village, but still within the limits the canelands, 
the population shares less degree the economic attributes the 
‘nuclear’ group. Two main types community may here dis- 
tinguished—the group company houses the headquarters each 
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farm and section, often located the site the old factory, which 
houses descending order comfort the section manager, overseer 
and book-keepers, and limited number foremen and general work- 
ers; and the three villages lying near the edges the cane area. 
There are also small areas independent cultivation and groups 
houses erected their occupants land rented from the company 
either economic token rent. Over the canelands and villages 
taken together the proportion households which include sugar 
worker was found 1951 per cent. While the communities 
the farm headquarters are sense company dominated, the 
villages have existence apart from the company; they are the point 
which the agents the competing authority systems establish 
themselves, since they include the one hand such examples the 
central administration the post office, police station and agricul- 
tural loan bank (besides other welfare agencies), while the other 
hand the union offices are located here and political meetings held. 
They also form collecting points for migrants from the hills the 
estate area and from the area whole Kingston and Montego 
Bay. 

There are number important economic differences between 
the sugar population the villages and that the rest the cane- 
lands. The villages include greater proportion skilled and super- 
visory workers, their population housed rather better the aver- 
age, has higher cash expenditure (partly because rental more 
common form house tenure) and possesses greater occupational 
mobility. But the broad picture over the caneland area popu- 
lation, the greater part which dependent both wage work 
and independent cultivation, with the main emphasis the 
former. are therefore justified considering the caneland area 
corresponding more diffuse form the nuclear settlement 
our historical model. 


Around the borders the canelands there semi-circle 

settlement rather different type, from Water Works the east 
Broughton the west. These communities are removed from the 
physical limits the canelands, and while true that the propor- 
tion the population who find employment with the estate only 
slightly lower than the canelands (20 against per cent) the 
economic importance sugar work relatively less. sample 
survey carried out 1951 was found that the proportion sugar 
workers the peripheral settlements who did not work their own 
land was only per cent, against per cent the canelands; and 
the proportion who owned their cultivations was per cent, against 
per cent the canelands. Access cultivable land difficult for 
the small cultivator living the caneland, and the fact that only 
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per cent caneland workers had 1951 cultivation adjacent 
their houses, against per cent the peripheral areas, and that 
the average distance those cultivations not adjacent was four miles, 
against two miles, suggests that the land worked the caneland cul- 
tivator often located the area peripheral settlement. 


There evidence that the average sugar worker from the 
chain marginal settlements has lower cash earnings over the year 
than the caneland worker. There evidence, however, that the 
distribution these earnings over time tends more concen- 
trated. The peripheral worker tends offer himself for employ- 
ment for limited periods and work with high intensity those 
periods, contrast the caneland worker who tends work with 
lower intensity throughout 


The range individual incomes found within the caneland 
area greater than that outside the area. This most markedly 
true include the incomes managerial and professional workers 
and around the estate; still remains true, however, the com- 
parison restricted the grades skilled and unskilled workers 
which are common both areas. Outside the peripheral settlements 
the level income difficult judge, since subsistence farming 
important; but the distribution appears relatively egalitarian. 
indices economic welfare the same holds true. Housing 
the canelands, even for workers skilled and lower grades, may 
Satisfactory extremely unsatisfactory. Some the houses ap- 
proach Jamaican middle class standards (e.g. the Petersfield-Hert- 
ford road); the other extreme stand some the huts used 
migrant workers; and even within the company’s own housing the 
range wide. the hills, the other hand, there much closer 
single type house, two four rooms, built 
rough timber and roofed with shingle, zinc thatch. Similarly 
the standard furnishing the hills relatively uniform, while 
the canelands ranges from complete absence furniture the 
rooms the migrant labourers middle class standard among 
some the skilled workers. The greatest inequality found, 
course, the ownership land, since over half the caneland area 
belongs the company and good part the rest small group 
estate-type cane farms. 


notable fact, with both social and economic implications, 
that housing the peripheral more stable than 
the canelands. the 1951 sample the average household the 
former areas had occupied its present house for ten years, against 
seven the canelands. The main element this difference was 
the fact that per cent households the hills owned their houses, 
against only per cent the canelands, and ownership tends 
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associated with stability tenure; but the difference for the categories 
owned, rented and rent free houses taken separately was neverthe- 
less considerable. should noted that many the owned houses 
the canelands are built rented land (hence not uncommon 
Westmoreland see house being moved bodily from one site 
another), while the hills ownership the house implies ownership 
the house-spot. has been true since the Knibb that in- 
stability tenure has been powerful deterrent the improvement 
housing conditions. 


example area which, while not uninfluenced the 
estate, substantially independent it, may take the community 
Porters Mountain, the history which has been referred above. 
The account given here based sample households included 
survey the Frome area 1951, but the number the 
sample was small the data used below have been carefully checked 
against material obtained the time the 1943 census. Porters 
Mountain lies steep-sided basin limestone hills; can 
reached from the estate foot bridle path three four 
miles, but difficult access driving road. The appearance 
the hills rising steeply all sides the fertile valley gives strong 
visual impression independence and self-sufficiency.. The only 
agencies the central government are the post office and the school: 
the latter building also serves the Methodist church. 

The greater part the population the settlement are farmers 
skilled workers, both; the number full-time labourers small, 
and the only residents with professional pre-professional training 
are the staff the elementary school. The general economic pattern 
1951 was uniform and well-defined. The typical household lived 
its own house and owned piece land adjacent the house, 
which were planted score the traditional food trees— 
ackee, breadfruit, plantain and others. Another piece land was 
rented for cultivation distances two miles. The owned land 
and house had been the family’s possession for long periods (up 
forty years), fact which can connected with the large number 
food trees slow growth, and the rented land for moderate periods 
(five ten years). The greater part the produce the cultivations 
was consumed the family. Only about one household six had 
land under cultivation, while one four had enough land con- 
form the census definition farm (land over one acre, yield- 
ing produce worth more than £15 year). These farms were culti- 
vated almost entirely family labour, the amount hired labour 
being negligible. 

the case the households covered the 1951 survey 
the head the household young male member travelled down 
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the canelands for two three months the crop season work 
cane cutter, relatively strenuous job but one which gave the 
opportunity realizing high earnings short time. Most the 
cutters were employed single farm, Belle Isle, which not one 
the farms nearest the settlement. Porters Mountain can 
characterized closely knit egalitarian community based free- 
hold subsistence agriculture, with wage work playing subordinate 
role. therefore conforms the historical model the independent 
hill settlement, allowance made for the lesser degree isolation 
brought about the improvements which have taken place the 
system communication and trade. 


Porters Mountain clearly area high population pressure. 
The density population within the settlement approaches urban 
levels even though there source employment outside agricul- 
ture and construction. The average holding within the settlement 
small, and has been for least fifty years, and the fertility 
the land available outside the settlement limits not high. Human 
fertility, the other hand, higher than for the island whole. 
The average woman over forty-five years old has borne seven children, 
and there little sign that the gross reproduction rate declining 
among the younger women. The infant mortality rate may higher 
than the island average, but clear that the population the 
area would expanding rapidly, were not for heavy emigration. 
fact 1951 the great majority the heads the households 
surveyed had brother, sister child working another parish 
the island, and most these Kingston. 


Porters Mountain appears example early settle- 
ment which, partly because its geographical situation, has re- 
mained close its original social and economic pattern. Where the 
early settlements have developed closer contact with the main 
currents social and economic life they have often suffered con- 
siderable modification. Bethel Town, the north-east Westmore- 
land, was one the earliest Baptist settlements. Broadly speaking, 
conforms the same description Porters Mountain. addi- 
tion, has high degree religious uniformity, though Seventh 
Day Adventist church has recently begun compete with the original 
Baptist chapel. But has better access the island’s road system 
than Porters Mountain, and also lies close the Kingston-Montego 
Bay railway; while some the adjacent soils are suitable for com- 
mercial growing bananas, those Porters Mountain are not. 
Its importance communications centre has led the develop- 
ment more specialized occupational structure, and also changes 
family types. There is, for example, type household which 
appears characteristic urban living Jamaica, which 
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elderly female relative young working woman cares for the 
woman’s children return small payment while the woman 
‘lives in’ domestic servant, only rejoining the household between 
jobs. the economic life Bethel Town the cash element more 
and the subsistence less prominent than Porters Mountain; the 
amount hired labour used farms, for example, great the 
operator’s own labour, and bananas, quick yielding cash crop, are 
prominent the slower maturing food trees such breadfruit. 


the area mating and reproduction patterns the historical 
model for central area which behaviour covers wide range. 
being differentiated according status and the associated factor 
economic function, with the behaviour the lowest groups relatively 
unstructured. There also outer area which patterns are re- 
latively uniform, being based stable patriarchal unions sanctioned 
the community and the church and reinforced the identification 
the family with the unit economic activity. the intermediate 
area peripheral settlement the pattern ‘Christian’ behaviour 
modified the proximity the estate. Here again necessary 
take account first certain general changes which have affected 
these patterns the last century. 


the nuclear settlement these changes have tended moderate 
the contrast behaviour between the status levels. The levels them- 
selves have become less clearly defined and less closely associated 
with the visible attribute colour. There has also doubt been 
some diffusion attitudes from the hills, partly through local migra- 
tion from hills canelands. the independent settlements, the 
other hand, there appears have been relaxation the strict 
family form the early settlement, though must borne mind 
that little known the social structure the non-church hill 
settlements, which may have inherited some the diffuse kinship 
structure slavery. Such relaxation natural, given the traditional 
Jamaican rural attitude legal marriage, whenever community 
exhausts its supply new lands, happened generally the 1860’s 
and again the present century. has already been argued that 
the acceptance Christian marriage the former slaves depended 
partly the fact that the ‘free villages’ secured them some the 
attributes the class with which the old creole society this type 
family was particularly associated—namely, the attributes land 
ownership and economic independence. This harmonized with the 
attitudes nineteenth century English Christianity, which im- 
posed the head the Christian household certain economic bur- 
dens such that marriage was not undertaken until the 
man had attained minimum economic level. The attainment this 
level the settlements depended the acquisition land, and 
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times land shortage this turn depended inheritance 
lesser extent gift from parent. When, therefore, the population 
the settlement was expanding and the supply land was not, the 
probability arose that proportion young males would not 
able establish families until long after puberty. default 
haviour such situation led the birth children who, default 
parental household, reverted the household the maternal 
paternal grandparents. While such development did not dis- 
place the institution Christian marriage directly, would the 
growth alternative family form such the common-law family. 
led ‘spread’ kinship, laterally and depth, which hindered 
the working Christian marriage the original type continuing 
institution—for example, the field inheritance. suggested, 
therefore, that, given the institutional structure the early settle- 
ments, land shortage must necessarily lead relaxation the 
strict form the Christian family. search alternative 
economic opportunities course another possibility, but one which 
involves its own difficulties. 


The family patterns found the 1951 sample survey Frome 
Village, which the modern settlement the estate par 
excellence, were distinctive. There was considerable group young 
skilled workers, mainly immigrants from neighbouring parishes, who 
lived alone pairs single rooms. Another large group con- 
sisted unskilled workers, again mostly young and mostly migrants, 
living with their common-law wives and their children. There were 
smaller numbers men and women living with their children, 
the type household, sometimes called ‘denuded’, which results 
from the dissolution common-law marriage; older workers 
living with their common-law wives; and legally married couples, 
which the men were mostly skilled and service workers. This 
description based small number cases—37—but there can 
doubt that correctly represents the relative unimportance 
legal marriage the nuclear community. 


Over the broader area the canelands and villages still 
true that minority households (26 per cent) contain legally 
married couple even though the area includes settlements East In- 
dians among whom the marriage rate high. The household con- 
sisting worker living alone less common here, its frequency 
Frome being partly consequence the high proportion migrants 
there, and the typical household based common-law marriage. 
Legal marriage course more common among the older workers, 
and the proportion increases very sharply between the ages and 
This true the skilled and supervisory workers well 
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the unskilled labourers, though each age the importance legal 
greater the former group. the level the 
skilled worker therefore true that while wide range family 
types exists, stable unions are more frequent among the higher 
economic levels. Above this level—that is, broadly among the salaried 
staff the estate—the accepted pattern now that the Christian 
family, with more deviation from the ethical pattern this implies 
than any other Jamaican group similar status. This re- 
latively recent development, and fifteen years ago was still common 
find, one informant phrased it, the maid’s clothes hanging 
the overseer’s press; that is, was common for overseers establish 
common-law unions with women lower class who enjoyed re- 
latively high status within the overseer’s household but did not enter 
into social contact with the wives the legally married staff. 

Porters Mountain may again cited example the hill 
settlement; here the proportion households based legal marriage 
slightly over half. One third all households include three 
more generations; most frequently this means that the heads the 
household are legally married couple, with grown unmarried child- 
living the same house and also the illegitimate children 
these children—that is, the type household which has been sug- 
gested above likely arise times land shortage and lead 
relaxation Christian family forms. The frequency three-gene- 
ration families also sign the close association between the 
family and its owned land; the land acts unifying force, pre- 
venting dispersal number common-law households. note- 
worthy that among families that operate more than acre land 
the incidence legal marriage very high—71 per cent, against 
per cent the rest the community. The average family size 
also greater—5.9 persons per household, against 4.4 the rest 
the community. The picture for Bethel Town broadly similar, but 
the association between farm operation and legal marriage less 
close, which may reflection the greater opportunities for alter- 
occupations agriculture. 


The peripheral settlements may briefly described being 
intermediate family type between canelands and hills. The pro- 
portion households based legal marriage greater than the 
canelands, but does not approach that the hills, and regular skilled 
employment serves basis for marriage, according the caneland 
pattern, often does the possession land after the hill pattern. 

The hypothesis that the three community types distinguished 
above emerging from the social changes consequent emancipa- 
tion can still traced Westmoreland parish appears reason- 
ably well confirmed the available data. possible now 
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examine what extent these types, both their historical and their 
modern forms, can considered influenced the nature the 
estate specific mode production. 


Plantation agriculture differs somewhat its features 
applied one another crop, but appears the West Indian 
sugar industry involves the employment large areas land and 
large number unskilled workers under single control* produce 
raw material which then processed heavily capitalized factory 
under the same control and the same location and exported 
bulk, being sold world market which the price has tended 
fluctuate widely and suddenly. This not purely technical de- 
finition, intended incorporate only those features deducible directly 
from the nature the processes involved; is, rather, statement 
the elements technical and economic organization which have 
remained constant over most the history the Jamaican sugar 
industry. such, reflects indirectly the situation the industry 
Jamaica relation the rest the world. There technical 
reason why sugar should not produced small quantities with 
simple equipment; there are, however, reasons why the efficiency 
production increases with scale, and the interaction between this 
fact and the level efficiency reached other producers the same 
market area has led relatively large scale production and heavy 
capitalization. The number unskilled labourers concentrated un- 
der one control may now have reached historical maximum, since 
the traditional estate was much smaller general scale, while the 
introduction machine methods cultivation and harvesting may 
the future tend reduce the unskilled labour force. The nature 
the estate thus stated implies certain features its social or- 
ganization. 

The size the labour force itself makes for well-developed 
authority system governing the conduct the worker his working 
hours. This labour force highly differentiated education and 
economic level, which the higher supervisory staff and factory 
workers correspond the size the capital investment represented 
the factory and communications system, while the unskilled 
they correspond the unspecialized, non-literate nature 
the field work. The mobility between different levels the system 
slight, and the authority system therefore tends reinforced 
rigid system status which extends outside the economic area 
the worker’s life. 

The fact that the area land brought under estate control 
Economies scale are more marked the factory than the field side the 


industry, and hence under favourable conditions single factory may served 
large number cane producers, 
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large, and that for economic reasons tends form single unit, 
means that the estate tends enter into relationships with the worker 
other than those implied simple wage-labour exchange. par- 
ticular there natural tendency for the estate house part its 
work force special terms, particularly economically desira- 
ble have nucleus workers living near the centrally placed 
factory. Hence again the authority and status system the estate 
not limited the working hours the individual. Moreover, the 
tendency give central housing skilled and supervisory workers 
produces roughly concentric distribution authority and economic 
level, which reinforces the status system giving visible expression. 


The heavy capital investment factory and marketing arrange- 
ments required sugar production the estate have always tended 
make for high degree social distance between the wage worker 
and the capitalist. recent years this investment has become 
great that frequently provided limited liability company, 
sometimes one established outside Jamaica (as the case Frome). 
This makes for system which authority remains personal and 
accessible certain point the hierarchy, but impersonal and 
inaccessible thereafter. Thus while the authority the manager 
the managerial group subject controls not experienced 
the independent capitalist-manager, these controls are from the point 
view the worker arbitrary, and the power ascribed the manager 
not diminished them. The growth overseas capitalization 
may even said have facilitated the introduction managerial 
staff background, and have increased the social 
within the estate system. 

feature the Jamaican sugar estate its irregular demand 
for labour. One element this the concentration the harvest- 
ing the cane crop into the early months the year. the begin- 
ning the nineteenth century the ‘crop’ period for many estates was 
limited the dry months January, February and March. This 
was particularly the hill estates, where the rains April and 
May formed serious hindrance the cutting and grinding. The 
concentration estate production the drier plains, and the use 
improved methods cultivation, have permitted the extension 
the harvesting period through the relatively rainy months April 
and May into June, and also ‘back’ into December; and possible 
that may further extended. present, however, the labour 
demand considerably greater the ‘crop’ season than the later 
months the year, and such mechanization cultivation has 
taken place far, having been applied mainly out-of-crop oper- 
utions, has increased rather than reduced the disparity. The labour 
demand has also varied widely over longer periods according the 
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state the sugar market, which has been subject violent fluctua- 
tions (e.g. 1928-31). This variability has favoured the growth 
system casual employment, with the unskilled worker enjoy- 
ing the minimum security his job. This again, particularly 
periods heavy unemployment, tends reinforce the authority 
the estate over the worker. Even the skilled factory worker, laid off 
tor the out-of-crop season, influenced conform what believes 
the estate’s idea the desirable employee his need 
re-engaged next crop. 

The irregular demand for labour raises the problem the sub- 
sistence the labourer between his periods wage employment. 
This problem was solved under slavery maintaining the labour 
force level sufficient for the peak demand; the burden 
represented the surplus workers during the slack season was min- 
imized various ways, one which was the cultivation food 
crops the slaves, individual estate initiative. After emanci- 
pation the labour force became specialized into group who depended 
the estate work for their regular subsistence and another which 
alternated between wage work and independent cultivation, corres- 
ponding roughly what have called above the nuclear peri- 
pheral settlements. The casual nature the employment system also 
meant that temporary work the estate was convenient source 
cash for the essentially independent subsistence cultivator from the 
hill settlements. The nature economic activity outside estate 
limits has therefore been influenced the particular employment 
system force, which based the irregularity the estate’s 
labour demand. 

Attention must also given the ‘cane farmer’ system, 
which cane grown independent farmers farms ranging from 
one several hundred acres sold the estate for grinding. This 
system may seen part means taking advantage favour- 
able fluctuations the sugar market with the minimum invest- 
ment the estate. One its effects again spread the influence 
the estate outside its geographical boundaries. How far the smaller 
cane farmers can regarded coming under the authority system 
the estate hard judge, but their island-wide organization tends 
co-operate with the corresponding organization the estates 
various semi-political activities. 

The employment system mentioned above implies considerable 
short-term labour migration between the estate and the rest the 
area. There also permanent migration from outside the area, 
sufficiently explained the existence the estates recent years 
expanding source wage work time otherwise heavy 
unemployment. Frome 1951 the percentage households 
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which the head had been born outside the parish was found 
Frome village, the caneland whole, the peripheral 
settlements, Porters Mountain and Bethel Town (though 
the last two communities are almost the parish boundary). 


This heavy migration centred the estate notable both it- 
self and for certain implications. Migration tends generally 
disruptive rigid family organization. 1951 the migrant workers 
(that is, those born outside Westmoreland parish) tended less often 
than the non-migrants report ownership house land, and 
such ownership important basis stable family organization 
rural Jamaica. They also tended more often unable re- 
port the occupation their fathers, (in per cent cases against 
per cent), which indicates considerable lack family continuity. 
may examine the case the young worker who has migrated 
from the hills the nuclear settlement estate. has left 
context which might expect experience period economic 
immaturity during which would permitted certain amount 
sexual experimentation without detaching himself from his paren- 
tal family unit; his attainment economic maturity coming 
into possession piece family land would separate himself 
from his parental household, else assume the headship it, and 
enter into formal marriage. the estate context finds himself 
economically independent, though has not acquired the land which 
would constitute independence according the mores his com- 
munity origin. sense less comfortable than his original 
context, since independent man his needs for domestic atten- 
tions such cooking and laundry, and for sexual contact, are less 
readily met, are met only commercial basis. therefore 
tends accommodate himself his new situation entering into 
common-law marriage which may either dissolved when conven- 
ient ratified conventional marriage finds himself posi- 
tion fulfil the customary conditions. such case common-law 
may seen the result the extension peasant mores 
into situation which does not provide the necessary bases for their 
traditional mode operation. This not, course, the only mech- 
anism leading the establishment common-law marriage the 
canelands; specific example the forces which the old 
creole culture has been maintained, and, far reflects the 
failure the estate situation provide the economic and social 
prerequisites Christian marriage, the forces which have deter- 
mined that culture itself. 


may noted that the very temporary liaisons often set 
between unskilled workers living the housing provided the estate 
for short-period migrants are often seen middle class Jamaicans 
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motivated entirely the man’s desire for sexual contact. fact, 
however, the need for someone carry out the feminine role cook 
and laundress also important. The ‘matricentric’ tendencies the 
Jamaican family not override the fact that the man’s role strong- 
adhered even unstable families, and this role does not include 
cooking, washing, sewing cleaning. 


Thus the very nature the sugar estate helps determine some 
leading features the society the estate and its environs. Another 
important influence arises from the not wholly arbitrary association 
estate cultivation Jamaica with African slavery. The fact 
slavery was partly result the requirements the estate system, 
but also operated independent factor deepening the social dis- 
tances within the estate labour force both before and also indirectly 
after emancipation. can hardly doubted that the attitude the 
planters towards the non-slave labour introduced immediately after 
emancipation (e.g. the Irish) was influenced the fact slavery. 
That the slave was also the Negro, and the slave-owner was usually 
(though not always) white, also deepened the social divisions the 
estate, both giving them visible expression and also that the 
African element the culture the slaves, disintegrate was, 
divided the estate community into two groups distinguished lan- 
guage and religious customs along lines which have not disappeared. 
The crucial importance the colour factor was the permanence 
gave the status divisions the estate even after the historical 
cause the association between melanism and slavery had ceased 
operate. 

more indirect example the influence the estate Jamaica 
lies those areas and institutions which result less from the nature 
the estate than from the historical processes which the estate 
has taken some role. Thus the culture the independent settlements 
contains elements traceable the estate system both continuations 
and reactions from it; but the form which these elements 
have been combined together and with other influences result 
the specific historical form which the dissolution the slave system 
took Jamaica. 

The conclusions this paper may summarized the following 
form. The study concerned with relatively isolated area rural 
Jamaica which contains one large sugar estate. the basis the 
social and economic data available three areas settlement can 
distinguished concentric the estate, and these correspond with 
sectional division Jamaican society which arose the course the 
dissolution the slave estate system. Many the characteristics 
the area whole and the three sub-areas can elucidated 
reference the estate type productive organization, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The historical interpretation based reading official and 
private accounts Jamaica the nineteenth century given 
the list References and Bibliography. Particular attention has 
been given the accounts missionary activity the biographies 
Knibb, Burchell, Phillippo and others, and the official church 
histories; these accounts must read critically, however, for 
various reasons they tend subordinate the social and political 
activities the missionaries those aspects their work which 
were more acceptable the British missionary organizations which 
they owed allegiance. Most the statements made are based the 
collation number sources, and has not seemed practicable 
give detailed page references. 


The account contemporary Westmoreland based material 
collected 1951-4 the writer, and particular questionnaire 
survey carried out among the population the caneland area and its 
periphery the autumn 1951. This survey covered systematic 
sample one household ten and was designed include only 
employees the West Indies Sugar Co. Since two thirds all 
households the area included employee this company the 
data obtained may considered representative working class and 
lower middle class households the survey area. Use has also been 
made census data and survey economic conditions among 
sugar field workers carried out the Jamaica Labour Department 
1944. 

Statements about contemporary Jamaican society are based main- 
information from wide variety informants, including mem- 
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bers the writer’s family, and observation. For most these 
specific reference can given. Use has been made Simey 
and Henriques, and more particularly Clarke, who recognises more 
fully the importance geographically distinct cultural areas within 
Jamaica. 


addition the References given, the following works were 
consulted: 


BACON, and AARON, (1890) The New Jamaica. Walbridge and 
New York, and Gardner, Kingston. 

BARCLAY, Alexander (1828) practical view the present state slavery the 
West Indies. Smith Elder and Co., London. 

BECKFORD, William (1790) descriptive account the island Jamaica. Egerton, 
London. 

BIGELOW, John (1851) Jamaica 1850. George Putnam, New York and London. 
BURCHELL, William (1849) Memoir Thomas Burchell. Green, London. 
BURGE, (1829) letter the Right Honourable Sir George Murray, 
and Bayliss, London. 

Census Reports (1881, 1891, 1911, 1921, 1943) Government Printer, Kingston. 

COKE, Thomas (1810) history the West Indies. London. 

CUMPER, (1953) “Two studies Jamaican productivity”. Social and Economic 
Studies, Vol. No. Institute Social and Economic Research, University College 
the West Indies, Jamaica. 

DEERR, Noel (1949) The history sugar. Chapman and Hall, London. 

DeLISSER, (1913) Twentieth century Jamaica. Jamaica Times, Kingston. 
DENDY, Walter, and PHILLIPPO, (1865) The voice Jubilee. John Snow, 
London. 

EDWARDS, Bryan (1793, 1801, 1807) The history the British colonies the West 
Indies. John Stockdale, London. 

ELLIS, Rev. John (1913) The diocese Jamaica. Society for the Propagation 
Christian Knowledge, London. 

FERGUSON, Rev. Robert (1857) Man earnest. Longman Brown, London. 

GARDNER, (1874) History Jamaica. Elliott Stock, London. 

Handbook Jamaica, (1881-1952) Government Printer, Kingston. 

HARVEY, Thomas and BREWIN, (1867) Jamaica 1866. Bennett, London. 
Fernando (1953) Family and colour Jamaica. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
London. 

HUTTON, Joseph (1923) history Moravian missions. Moravian Publication 
Office, London. 

Jamaica Almanac; various dates, especially 1839. Cathcart and Sherlock, Kingston. 
LEWIS, (1834) Journal West India proprietor. John Murray, London. 
LIVINGSTONE, (1900) Black Jamaica. Sampson, Low, Marston and Co., London. 
LONG, Edward (1774) The history Jamaica. Lowndes, London. 

MATHIESON, William Law (1932) British slave emancipation, 1838-49. Longmans, 
Green, London. 

George (1911) Our missions the West Indies. United Free Church 
Scotland, Edinburgh. 
MATTHEWS, Dom Basil (1953) Crisis the West Indian family. 
University College the West Indies, Port Spain, Trinidad. 

MINTZ, Sidney (1953) “The folk-urban continuum and the rural proletarian com- 
munity”. American Journal Sociology, Vol. LIX, No. 

MINTZ, Sidney (1953) “Culture history Puerto Rican sugar plantation, 1867-1949”. 
Hispano-American Historical Review, Vol. XXXIII, No. 

Lady NUGENT’S Journal. Ed. Cundall, (1907) West India Committee, London. 
OLIVIER, Lord (1936) Jamaica, the Faber and Faber, London. 
PARES, Richard (1950) West India fortune. Longmans, London. 

Parliamentary Papers relative the West Indies, 1834-8 and the abolition slavery 
the British Colonies, 1833-5. 

PHILLIPPO, James (1843) Jamaica, its past and present state. John Snow, London. 
PAYE, Ernest (1933) Freedom Jamaica. The Carey Press, London. 

RAGATZ, (1928) Fall the planter class the Caribbean. Century Co., New York. 
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Report survey economic conditions among sugar workers. Jamaica Labour 
Department, Government Printer, Kingston. 

REID, Victor (1949) New day. Alfred Knopf, New York. 

Royal Commission (1866) H.M.S.O., London. 

Royal Commission (1897) H.M.S.O., London. 

Report select committee and coffee plantations. Parliamentary papers, 1848. 
SEWELL, William (1859) The ordeal free labour the West Indies. Low, 
London. 

SIMEY, (1946) Welfare and planning the West Indies. Press, 
Oxford. 

SAMUEL, Rev. Peter (1850) The Wesleyan-Methodist missions Jamaica and 
Honduras. Partridge and Oakey, London. 

STEWART, (1823) view the island Jamaica. Edinburgh. 

STOCK, Eugene (1899) History the Church Missionary Society. Church Missionary 
Society, London. 

STURGE, Joseph and HARVEY, Thomas (1838) The West Indies 1837. Hamilton, 
Adams and Co., London. 

TROLLOPE, Anthony (1860) The West Indies and the Spanish Main. Chapman and 
Hall, London. 

UNDERHILL, Edward (1862) The West Indies. Hodder, London. 

UNDERHILL, Edward (1895) The tragedy Morant Bay. Alexander and Shepheard, 
London. 
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NOTES THE DEVELOPMENT INTERNAL TRANSPORT 
JAMAICA 


MAUNDER 


INTRODUCTION 


The historical part this paper represents the by-product 
some studies current transport problems Jamaica and does not 
purport rounded historical review. The author had stray, 
perforce, outside his own discipline effort obtain some histori- 
cal perspective the subject and the lack any previous work 
the field also the reason for now presenting such facts were un- 
earthed the process. 

The chief interest these notes centred railway develop- 
ment and road transport, leading assessment 
the present situation. Two sections are devoted the development 
and present position railway transport, one similar aspects 
road transport and final section assesses the incidence taxation 
and subsidy for the two systems comparative basis. 

view the financial difficulties the railway, large part 
the study covertly orientated the fundamental question 
future needs and policies Jamaican transport. direct final 
answer offered because believed that sufficient data are not 
available this stage permit ultimate conclusion. sug- 
gested, however, that the importance the problem warrants the 
collection the necessary data particularly relation the possi- 
bilities railway reorganization and the expense road freight 
services. Efficient internal transport vital matter for Jamaica 
with its aims economic development and the situation not with- 
out broader interest that the conflict between heavily capitalized 
unremunerative railway systems and vigorous road transport enter- 
prises common occurrence the world large. 

brief reminder the leading geographical characteristics 
Jamaica pertinent transport requirements and possibilities for 
obvious reasons. The island approximately 150 miles long and 
miles wide taking maximum points, that the length internal 
hauls very modest. Since the days Columbus’ handkerchief, 
Jamaica has been famed for its mountainous terrain and, fact, 
almost half the surface area over 1,000 feet above sea level. The 
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chief mountain ranges form spine down the length the island 
and the heavy tropical rainfall, draining off either side, provides 
further impediment communications. Flood damage greatly en- 
hances maintenance costs both road and rail systems. 


The latest population estimate approximately 1.5 million and, 
apart from concentration the vicinity the capital (Kingston), 
fairly evenly distributed over the island. The chief exports are 
agricultural crops and primary derivatives; sugar, bananas and rum 
account for something like per cent all exports value over 
recent years. should borne mind, however, that although 
this group products predominant importance, cannot 
equated transport needs total. Huggins (7), using 1943 national 
income data, shows the group then have constituted 27.4 per cent 
total primary and secondary agricultural production. that, 
even for agricultural products, the volume movement for purely 
local consumption considerable. There also the reverse move- 
ment considered, i.e. the distribution imported and locally 
manufactured consumer goods. This traffic centred largely 
Kingston which both the island’s leading port and its chief indus- 
trial area. Finally, should noted that there are few staple bulk 
cargoes major importance; minerals are extensively exploited 


although bauxite mining started the post-war period. 


ESTABLISHMENT THE RAILWAY SYSTEM 


the early days the colony’s history* appears that roads 
and their upkeep presented much the same problem they did 


contemporary Europe. Originally highways were made charge 


the parishes, each being responsible for its own section. The opening 
the interior overtaxed this system and was supplemented 


central government grants and turnpike enterprises. the middle 
the nineteenth century either the administrative arrangement 
was working badly or, perhaps, the public were more critical having 
pecome aware the improvements that had taken place road con- 
struction the United Kingdom and other countries; any event 
there had been one two investigations and attempts reform. 
The missionary, Phillippo, writing 1843, has recorded his 
impressions very vividly (11): 
“The roads Jamaica are disgrace civilized community, and 
militate considerably against its agricultural prosperity. Immense 
sums money are annually voted from the parochial taxes and 
the general revenues for their repair, but little purpose. Even 
the lines communication between the principal towns are very 


Jamaica became British colony 1655. 
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little better than river courses which place the life every traveller 
jeopardy. Deaths from this cause indeed are frequent occur- 
rence. Proposals were made the legislature its last sitting 
remedy this great public inconvenience; and hoped that the 
arrangements for the purpose will economical, effective and per- 
manent.” 


seems likely that his account was not unduly exaggerated 
when read such cases that reported the Falmouth Post 
the same year, concerning gentleman travelling from Montego Bay 
Falmouth thrown from his gig and seriously injured (4). The 
situation reminiscent the English roads the middle the 
eighteenth century when less person than George was thrown 
from his carriage. 


Under these conditions easy believe that agricultural pro- 
duction for export was seriously handicapped and one may wonder, 
particular, how some the heavy sugar milling equipment was 
moved. Phillippo remarks connection with cane harvesting that 
the canes were “conveyed the mills carts drawn oxen or, from 
fields inaccessible such conveyances, the backs donkeys and 
from relatively easy coastal communication 
schooners, carts the plains and pack mules the mountains 
were the total transport resources. least the absence the tsetse 
fly meant that resort had made any considerable scale 
the inefficient human carrier other tropical countries. 


not surprising, therefore, that community socially and 
economically advanced Jamaica should have been quick re- 
cognize the potentialities the railway. From the gloomy view 
the island’s economic prospects which seems have been current 
the time, more surprising that British investors thought Jamai- 
can railway sound enterprise. However, the end October 1843, 
William Smith Manchester, England, petitioned the House Assem- 
bly (15) for permission construct railway from Kingston Span- 
ish Town (the capital that time) with extension the Angels, 
two miles north (See Fig. 1). Moreover, contrary nearly all railway 
construction the British tropics which was government-owned and 
government assistance the form guaranteed interest 
similar means was sought. was pledged “that the petitioners, 
with other persons, are willing, their own costs and charges, 
carry into execution the said undertakings”. committee-examined 
the proposal, reported favourably and the railway Bill became law 
before the end the year. The Jamaica Railway Company issued 
prospectus the end February, 1844, inviting the subscription 
£150,000 shares. Evidently the response was satisfactory, 
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work started September the same year, and there cannot 
much doubt that the bulk the capital was subscribed 
The period coincided with the railway mania and the Jamaican ven- 
ture was small spark the flare. Clapham (2), speaking Hud- 
son’s ‘campaign’ the spring 1844 says: “By that time capital 
and opportunity were lying ready, amply ready, his hand: and 
all the smaller, and all the sounder, railway strategists could plan 
what scale they pleased. market rate discount had never 
stood long under per cent did 1843-4.” 

This Jamaican venture was certainly negligible part. the 
railway activity the period but interesting attempt rough 
comparison with Great Britain, relation economic capacity. 
indicator economic capacity, population figures are the most 
readily available, although they presumably exaggerate the com- 
parative economic activity Jamaica. The figures given for pro- 
jected mileage Table must regarded with reservation inasmuch 
they represent the mileage sanctioned the Imperial Parliament 
the case the United Kingdom and the proposed mileage 
another six companies the case Jamaica. 


TABLE RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT GREAT BRITAIN AND JAMAICA 


1845-6 
Great Britain Jamaica 

Mileage constructed 1845 2,500 
Mileage projected 1846 10,000 300 
Population: 000’s 19,000 380 
Miles per 1,000 population: 

opened 

projected 


Although Table only rough guide, makes plain that 
the construction proposals for Jamaica were over-ambitious and 
not surprising that all the other projects fell through; most 
unlikely that they would have paid their way. 

the case capital, there not much doubt that most 
the constructional supplies and rolling stock, such rails, cars and 
locomotives came from England. known that the locomotives 
were supplied the firm Sharp Bros., Manchester, England 
(3). The cruder materials were available the island; excellent 
native hardwood was used for sleepers, with plentiful supplies local 


another project the period, the Jamaica Atmospheric Railway, only 3,000 
out 40,000 £25 shares, were ‘reserved’ for Jamaica. Dr. Chaloner has been 
kind enough submit the following comment the Jamaica Railway Company: 
“By analyzing the personnel the list directors, have arrived the conclusion 
that the capital was provided partly Liverpool merchants (Ewart, Hornby, 
Rathbone) and London bankers (Denison, Kennard, Haywood)”. 
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limestone for ballast. record has been found British 
coming Jamaica for the skilled work, the case many 
other foreign railways. 

The line took just over year complete and was opened 
lavish style the Governor, the Elgin, the end November, 
1845. Under the 1843 Act, maximum tolls had been fixed for the use 
the permanent way but the Company was free establish what 
rates pleased for its own carriage passengers and freight. There 
evidence show that, fact, the Company was not the sole 

The expense the undertaking had been under-estimated 
considerable extent; instead the planned expenditure £150,000 
for double track, the final cost was £222,250 for single line, al- 
though this latter figure includes rolling stock. The costs railway 
construction exceeding estimates was, course, uncommon hap- 
pening early building; probably the reverse state affairs was more 
rare. The ultimate figure represents cost somewhere the neigh- 
bourhood £13,000 per mile which rather more than the average 
British figure and considerably more than the American. 

The for which the railway catered must have been strict- 
limited the population Spanish Town that time was some 
4,000 and Kingston was probably about 30,000. Nor had the great 
agricultural development the St. Catherine Plain, which Spanish 
Town stands, yet taken place. does not appear that the line was 
great financial success the immediate decades following. The 
most that the Handbook Jamaica, 1881, can find say that had 
the original estimate been correct, “there doubt that the line 
would have proved highly Taking into account exper- 
elsewhere, would appear that the chances were against 
success the first decade any case. Clapham (2) states re- 
markable fact: “Right down 1850 the gross receipts—not the 
dividends—on all existing railways never reached per cent the 
capital expended’’. This true the Jamaica Railway Company 
late 1868 when the total revenue represented only 4.8 per cent 
the original capital investment.” hard see that very prosper- 
ous dividends could have been paid. 

Despite this situation—or because it—the Company had ob- 
tained authority from the Legislature 1867 extend the line from 
Spanish Town Old Harbour and was successful raising further 
£60,000 (apparently debenture loan). This new section miles 


was opened 1869 and the construction costs £5,000 per mile were 


All locomotives imported are fully accounted for Dewhurst (3). 


Handbook Jamaica, 1881, gives the total revenue for that year £10,722. 
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evidently considerably more economical than the original line; al- 
though this figure not strictly comparable with the one given pre- 
viously since there are many items cost which not increase 
proportionately with extension opposed entirely new 
line. Even so, gross receipts did not rise spectacularly but reached 
peak £24,000 1875, which figure still represented only 8.5 per 
cent the total capital investment. One forced the conclusion 
that the Jamaica Railway Company was not giving economic re- 
turn throughout the major part its 

the spring 1879 the railway was transferred Government 
ownership private negotiation; was bought for £94,000 which 
confirms the doubts expressed above concerning its profitability. 
Probably this figure was capital value standing much more 
reasonable relationship the earning capacity the line. More- 
over, clear that maintenance had been neglected under the Com- 
pany’s administration the Government had spend more than 
much again extensive repairs and reconstruction. difficult 
assess the financial results this phase State ownership but 
would appear that the Kingston-Old Harbour line paid its way. How- 
ever, new extensions were put hand almost immediately and 
doubtful whether they were profitable. The Government first tried 
construction the Public Works Department and then handed over 
private contractor. all, the lines from Spanish Town Porus 
and from the Angels Ewarton—some miles new track—which 
were opened traffic 1885, represented further capital expendi- 
ture £574,000. Including another small loan raised 1887-88, the 
Government railway was carrying capital indebtedness some 
this time. The figures given Table for revenue and 
expenditure suggest, therefore, that the overall position was only 
little improvement the old Company. 


TABLE RAILWAY REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE UNDER GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP (FIRST PERIOD) 


Year Revenue Working expenditure Net revenue Net revenue 


£,000 £,000 £,000 capital 
1881-82 26.0 12.8 6.6 
1886-87 44.3 30.6 13.7 1.6 
1887-88 55.6 34.4 2.5 
1888-89 60.8 32.3 28.5 3.5 


Including maintenance permanent way and repairs rolling stock. 
Source: Handbook Jamaica. 


The Handbook Jamaica, 1881, quotes the average net revenue over the period 
1874-79 £5,600 p.a. The definition net revenue not clear but the most 
probable interpretation appears gross revenue less working expenses and loan 
charges. Hence, from this amount depreciation would have had met before 
any surplus could have been paid dividends. Efforts were also made during this 
period induce the Government guarantee the interest for extension 
Porus. They met with success. 


1896 the total public debt was million, which the. railway debt still formed 
the major part. Interest and sinking fund payments (net) were something over 


per cent (16). 
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The loans had been raised per cent over and something 
the order 3-4 per cent would normally taken proper 
depreciation provision, the net revenue ratio, shown the table, does 
not reflect position economic viability. 

1890 the railway was transferred private ownership again, 
this time American interests. The facts that are known tend 
mystify rather than illuminate this transaction. The railway was 
sold for £100,000 cash and £700,000 second mortgage bonds 
“pearing interest the rate per cent per annum, such lower 
rate the earnings any year may allow” (16). This method 
bonded debt was familiar means railway financing the United 
States. addition the Company were required extend the lines 
Port Antonio and Montego Bay, for which purpose they were 
allowed issue first mortgage bonds £1.5 million per cent 
and they were granted one square mile land for each mile rail- 
way completed. 

The Government’s intentions are clear point; presumably 
they wished burden off their hands and, the same time, desired 
see the extensions built through undeveloped country open 
the interior Even one cannot imagine that they were ever very 
sanguine about receiving their interest payments. fact, does 
not seem that they received much more than one year’s full payment 
all. Moreover, the event default the Government were 
take over the railway and give the first mortgage bondholders 
per cent stock, paying off arrears interest. far the Company 
were concerned the terms may have seemed attractive, the first 
mortgage bondholders were well protected, but seems inconceivable 
that they could ever have expected the railway meet all its charges 
the long run. The most profitable section the line had already 
been built and even this was dubious position. 

The extensions were built but the result was inevitable; the rail- 
way failed earn enough meet the claims the first bondholders 
and the Government took over the railway again the Company’s 
default 1900. had raise further loan £198,000 pay off 
arrears interest the first mortgage bondholders and carry 
out some re-equipment (6). The bulk the system stands 
today was then existence (see Fig. and has been administered 
Government department since that time. 


PRESENT POSITION THE RAILWAY 


The inception the second period Government ownership was 
even less propitious than the first. The railway carried capital 
debt some £2.5 million involving annual charge something 
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like £120,000 year. This was then, and has continued ever 
since, burden far beyond the earning capacity the department. 
the best years net revenue has sufficed meet per cent the 


debt charges, for many years has made negligible contribution 
and consistently since 1939 has been negative, i.e. working expenses 


alone have exceeded revenue. Moreover, the anomalous renewals 
position has been subject comment more than one report; 
Rooke (14), for example, refers strong terms the “hidden hypo- 
thecation the future (without any security) for the expedience 
the immediate”. Certainly true provision for depreciation has 
been made although some renewals have been made indiscriminately 
out working expenses. The result has been that out loans total- 
ling some £2.3 million new capital which have been raised since 
the reversion, probably not more than £700,000 has been expended 
genuine expansion the railway’s earning capacity; the remainder 
has been devoted renewals track and rolling stock which should 
properly have been charge depreciation provisions. 


other words, the argument is, instead the whole deficit be- 
ing met currently from general revenue, some the burden has been 
consistently transferred the future. actual fact hard 
say how far this has been the case, inasmuch sinking fund 
provide for redemption loan serves the same purpose provi- 
sion for depreciation capital. The payments into sinking fund 
may not, course, coincide with what properly required for de- 
preciation, but assuming constant prices, the change over time 
capital indebtedness enterprise fixed physical assets may 
taken index the true position. this test would appear 
that the railway’s outstanding capital debt smaller now than was 
1900, whilst physical assets terms track mileage are some- 
what greater and there has been considerable monetary appre- 
ciation. statement kindly supplied the Jamaican Treasury shows 
the current capital debt the end the financial year 1951-52 
approximately £1.5 million whilst there accumulation 
£0.5 million the sinking fund. appears, therefore, that the net 
indebtedness has declined from £2.5 million 1901 £1.0 million 
1952. This, course, ignores the contributions from general 
revenue which have been made over the years cover annual deficits 
working, the size which may seen from Fig. Hence, even 
allowing for physical arrears renewals, hard see that there 
has been any serious hidden hypothecation. The actual current gross 
cost the community, the accounting sense, would seem 
well enough represented the deficit including all debt charges whe- 
ther met the railway account the Treasury. The position re- 
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Fig. Jamaica Government Railway: Receipts and Expenditure. 
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vealed these figures one continual overall deficit, Fig. 
shows. 


fact, Ponsonby (12) has pointed out the general case, 
may well argued that the deficit the accounting sense, con- 
siderably exaggerates the true cost the community large when 
considered the economic sense opportunity cost. The net 
cost the railway this sense the amount which could earned 
employing all the resources present devoted this service, 
their most profitable alternative use. The magnitude the original 
investment has relevance this context, course; the possibility 
devoting the original investment alternative uses longer 
exists. clear that large part the railway’s assets consists 
more less permanent, highly specific factors with low zero 
alternative use value. Moreover, the more specific these assets are, 
e.g. cuttings, embankments, the longer their life period tends 
and hence the depreciation charges are correspondingly less. 
equally true, the other hand, that there are some factors whose 
alternative use values are much higher than the interest charges 
their original capital cost. Presumably, however, such assets (e.g. 
the Kingston marshalling yard might one) are still deemed have 
higher value railway service that any other use. general, 
therefore, the fact that the system does not earn any interest the 
zero opportunity cost assets reason for abandoning the enter- 
prise providing the small depreciation charges are met. 


apply these considerations practice difficult. the 
first place not easy estimate what proportion the railway’s 
may taken having low alternative use value without 
detailed investigation; examination data given the Rooke 
report (14) suggests that perhaps per cent could allocated 
this category. which case, round figures, £50,000 per year and 
not £100,000 per year the measure the cost the community 
large respect debt charges. This equivalent the assump- 
tion that £50,000 per year the net amount that the railway’s physi- 
cal assets would earn their most profitable alternative employment. 
(As measure the total cost the community, any excess 
working expenditure over receipts has still added.) The Gov- 
ernment, course, has collect £100,000 each year from the com- 
munity meet the railway’s debt charges but, now argued, this 
amount does not decrease the national income equal extent 
but represents redistribution income within the community, 
far the stock held abroad, unrequited overseas payment. 
either case, this process will continue for period years whether 
not the railway remains operation, 
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This argument concerns only the question whether the physical 
assets are being employed their most remunerative use and, whilst 
has considerable relevance the pre-war position, clear from 
Fig. that capital charges are now relatively proportion 
the total deficit. The working loss represents current expenditure 
productive factors more less non-specific type, variable 
the short run, and, assuming approximately competitive situation, 
their value other lines the price paid for them the railway. 
1951-52 the working loss and miscellaneous expenditure accounted 
for some £317,000 out total deficit £413,000. The true oppor- 
tunity cost would put about £360,000 the basis the argu- 
ments advanced above. The accuracy the calculation not 
much moment when such orders magnitude are involved. 


many parts the world familiar occurrence for rail- 
ways running loss but there cannot where 
the deficit relatively The decisive view other coun- 
iries, although not always unanimous, that the deficit 
worth bearing; other words, contended that the ‘social returns’ 
exceed the monetary returns which are presumably already maximized 
for given scale. The argument usually runs terms ‘imponder- 
ables’ which the main one national security. The cost change 
may also relevant, inasmuch the period during which one sys- 
tem run down and another expanded probably entails increased 
inefficiency for the one and decreased efficiency for the other. 
some cases there may balance payments problem as, for ex- 
ample, change which involves the substitution imported fuel 
for domestically produced one. 


the case Jamaica, may observed the first place that 
monetary returns are maximized for the existing scale operations, 
the management’s judgment; considered that the rates are all 
that the traffic can bear. This not the same thing saying that 
the deficit necessarily minimized for any non-zero amount rail- 
way activity. The present scale operations may not optimal 
one any sense and is, therefore, wrong conclude that there are 
only the alternatives bearing deficit the existing order 
having railway. Leaving this point aside for the moment, may 
asked what evidence can found for social returns exceeding the 
monetary returns? 

There may island pride the possession railway but 
few observers would evaluate commensurate with the deficit. 


There are good reasons why the railway system comparatively costly Jamaica, 
which should clear from the description the terrain given above; short hauls 
Over mountainous country give tremendous operating expenditure com- 
pared with other areas, 


| 
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The general consensus opinion that the railway rendered ex- 
tremely valuable service the second World War when road trans- 
port was severely restricted and may, therefore, regarded 
insurance against similar situation arising the future. this 
seriously entertained, however, might worth while in- 
vestigate whether the insurance could not obtained cheaper 
rate; the manufacture alcohol from sugar by-products con- 
ceivable alternative. The cost change not concealed social 
return but, actual cost avoided, similar effect the 
factors under consideration. This perhaps the most forbidding 
aspect and, feared some quarters, that reorganization would 
involve more expense than continuing railway operations their 
present basis. precisely correct the argument would have 
that the cost change would exceed the present value the ex- 
pected future loss. view the modest extent the system, this 
view seems unduly pessimistic but, any case, anticipates the 
later discussion road transport. 


Apart from considerations this kind, true that some sec- 
tions the community are obtaining definite benefits from the rail- 
way service. These sections are the various categories rail users 
and contended some quarters that their gain should taken 
into account. Inasmuch they actually choose use rail trans- 
port and not any other available form, there certainly exists ‘con- 
sumer’ surplus the Marshallian sense, since preferred alter- 
native. The consumer surplus resulting from the use rail instead, 
say, road transport derived from the difference price between 
the two means supplying equivalent service and its size depends 
the magnitude the price difference and the shape the 
demand curve. 


far the rail users are producers, this consumer surplus 
may shared greater lesser extent with the final buyers 
the commodities concerned. the commodities are exported 
benefit accrues the Jamaican community except the extent that 
export bounty would deemed advantageous. But, any event, 
the total surplus cannot counter-balance the loss the railway from 
overall community aspect unless the average cost operation, ex- 
cluding taxation but including subsidy, less than the corresponding 
road figure. Data presented later suggest that this not for the 
present levels output and combinations commodities carried. 
With the simplifying assumption uniform ‘transport service’ divi- 
sible into homogeneous units, Fig. appears summarize the argu- 
ment neatly. 
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ex- 


rans- DEMAND CURVE FOR RAILWAY MARKET 
in- 
ocial 
the 
iding 
ROAD- AVERAGE REVENUE 

their 
this FOR OUTPUT 
the 
sec- 
aken Fig. 
‘con- further simplifying assumption that the railway has 
individual market over certain areas and that offering lower 
tead, price captures the whole it. The total railway deficit re- 
presented the rectangle ACGD and the consumers’ surplus arising 
from the use railway instead road transport, ABED. OB, 
the average revenue road transport, which can shown greater 


than average cost factor price, less than OC, the average cost 
railway operation factor prices, then clear that subtraction 


rplus ABED from ACGD leaves positive area, BCGDE. Ignoring other 
factors, may called the net community deficit. The point that 
established that the value the railway its customers cannot 
that outweigh the loss the community. 

vent, The insistence cost factor prices the foregoing may need 
from word explanation. The incidence taxation and subsidies 
inputs would distort the cost the general community calculated 
market prices. This applies particularly the case road 
rthe transport; for example, petrol duty the one hand and road main- 
rried. tenance the other have taken into account. Table below, 
shows that road transport can safely said make hidden 


charges the community this way. 
The simplifying assumptions made the above model are not 
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unduly restrictive but the condition homogeneous units trans- 
port service not close approximation reality. practice the 
price differential often less important than seems first sight 
because the quality road service superior rail some respects, 
e.g. door door service obviating double handling and greater flexi- 
bility. 

Finally, general grounds there justification for giving 
any benefit railway users the expense other sections society. 
Subsidies distort the structure the economy and should have 
proved necessary each individual case safeguard against 
misapplication. What effect blanket subsidy any goods 
carried rail hardly fulfils this condition. deemed advan- 
tageous give certain commodities subsidy should given 
them alone and not made conditional the mode transport em- 
ployed. 


The consideration the railway’s value advanced far has 
involved number factors and may help gather the 
points together summary list. For the most part monetary 
valuation can placed the factors and net balance can 
arrived only personal judgment which must left the in- 
dividual. 


BENEFITS AND LOSSES ACCRUING THE COMMUNITY RESULT 
RAILWAY OPERATIONS THE EXISTING SCALE 


Positive Negative 
Offset capital with zero opportunity Deficit (subsidy) of, say, 
cost, say, £50,000 p.a. £400,000 p.a. 
National security Indirect distortion economy 


Cost change 
Convenience tourists 


Direct consumer surplus rail 
users 


Prestige from possession railway 


The matters dealt with this section this point have been 
largely concerned with evaluating the railway’s position from the 
standpoint theoretical concepts. The remainder places this dis- 
cussion against more factual background examining what com- 
modities are carried rail, what their earning capacities are and 
how these aspects compare with the road freight situation. 


Table shows the existing demand for railway service between 


new 
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passengers and various freight categories. also attempts com- 
pare the relative commodity distribution for road and rail freight. 
The limited data available means that the comparison crude 
approximation. 


TABLE RAIL AND ROAD TRAFFIC 


Item Rail receipts 1951-52 Tonnage Freight 
1951-52 Tonnage 
Tons Rail Road 
Sugar 23.2 10.0 19.6 13.8 8.8 
Bananas 36.1 15.5 25.4 6.3 16.7 
Canes 23.5 10.1 185.9 45.8 30.7 
Other agric. 
General 
merchandise 129.0 55.5 97.0 23.9 26.1 23.1 
Other 20.6 8.9 17.8 4.4 8.3 
Total freight 100.0 405.7 100.0 100:.0 
Total passenger 


Included ‘other’ 


Sources: Reports the Jamaica Government Railway and Summary road 
traffic ‘Spot’ census, 1946. 


will seen from Table that the staple exports (including 
Sugar cane export raw material) form large part 
the railway freight both value (36 per cent) and tonnage 
(72 per cent). The conclusion that the export commodities are the 
more unprofitable cannot drawn because the ton mileage distri- 
not known, and moreover, there are significant differences 
the cost handling, say, between sugar and cargo miscel- 
laneous merchandise. clear, however, that part the railway 
deficit will acting kind export bounty, with differential 
impact between producers depending the amount rail transport 
employed. 


The last column Table would suggest that export products 
1946 were relatively less important component road freight 
maximum per cent compared with per cent the 
case rail. The significant comparison, that absolute levels, 
impossible make with any assurance. Rough estimates indicate 
that the railway cannot handle more than half the total export 
freight and that probably road transport greater absolute im- 
portance this sector. is, however, point which accurate 
information greatly needed. 
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The major export freight value, bananas, one the chief 
points argument contemporary transport controversy Jamaica. 
The banana product which makes special demands transport; 
apart from the usual difficulties harvest timing, highly 
perishable commodity and deteriorates rapidly with bruising merely 
through exposure due delays handling. There has been view 
expressed official enquiries that bananas will not stand road 
haul more than miles and that, therefore, rail transport 
essential. 

Historically, this view may have had some validity. The banana 
became significant export crop after 1870 and for some time the 
chief part the trade was confined Port Antonio and the culti- 
vation appears have been very localized that area. From the 
nature the commodity clear that tha lack sufficient trans- 
port would severe handicap cultivation any areas distant 
from port loading. Figure showing the distribution banana- 


growing 1910, suggests that, among other factors, the railway exer- 
cised some influence location. (The year 1910 was chosen the 
industry was well established that year but mechanical road trans- 
port had not yet made any considerable impact). Apart from coastal 
areas served ports, there would seem significant clustering 
along the railway line. This connection cannot pushed too far 
there are various other factors affecting the location banana cul- 
such soil type and altitude, but may well that the 
railway has been important asset the development the in- 
dustry. the present time the distribution more dispersed and 
some areas are solely dependent road transport for distances 
miles from the port loading. 

From the point view the railway, bananas have been 
major revenue earner Table illustrates for the recent past. This 
has given rise the phrase ‘banana prosperity railway’, meaning 
the prosperity the railway depends that the banana 
industry. 


TABLE BANANA RAILWAY FREIGHT 


Year Percentage Percentage total banana 
total receipts exports quantity 
1929-30 
1934-35 
1938-39 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 


Sources: Annual Reports the Jamaica Government Railway. 
External trade statistics. 
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The relative importance the railway banana carrier has 
not varied greatly for the years shown, with evidence small de- 
cline the recent post-war years. The significant fact, however, 
the decline banana production itself; banana plant diseases have 
repercussed severely railway earnings. banana production were 
return its peak pre-war level the railway deficit would greatly 
diminished. But not only recovery this extent problematical, 
there also the possibility that the slight tendency shift from 
rail road transport evidenced Table may become much more 
pronounced the long run. 

The gross earning capacities different commodities are shown 
the average receipts per ton mile, but without knowledge the 
corresponding costs not possible say anything about their 
net earning capacities. Information rates meagre and ambi- 
guous. The management the railway kindly supplied what in- 
formation available but considerable amplification needed before 
any detailed investigation could made. The paucity data 
road freight rates even more marked. Some large operators were 


good enough supply figures but the assumption that they are gen- 
erally representative can made only within wide limits. addi- 
tion, the respective producers’ associations were consulted the cases 
sugar, bananas and cane. Other information, both road and 
rail freight, has been gleaned from the Rooke Report (14) for com- 
parative purposes, although, relates the last year the war, 
its utility much restricted. The data collected this manner are 
presented Table 


TABLE RAIL AND ROAD FREIGHT RATES 


Commodity Average rate per ton mile pence 


Railway Road 
1938-39 1944-45 1950-51 1953 
Sugar 34d 2id (33d) 


The rates are inferred from particular examples given the Rooke Report 
(14). 


For packed sugar requiring special care handling. 
Including loading and unloading which the railway rate does not include. 
Local consumption rate 3.9d was established September, 1944. 
Sources: Rooke Report. 

Unpublished data from railway and road operators. 


The outstanding difference between road and rail rates for 
cane and this due the deliberate policy the railway maintain- 
ing favourable rates for the sugar industry and the fact that the 
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road hauls are usually for very short distances, something under five 
miles being 

According Rooke (14) the position, 1946, was becoming 
“that most cases the railway can charge rates equivalent the 
road rates direct, less the cost collection and delivery both 
far safe judge from Table would appear that this 
position still obtains respect general merchandise. 

means impossible that road rates vary according 
whether they are direct competition with rail freight not. 
The large road operators state that this not the case far 
they are concerned; they have standard rates irrespective area. 
The same thing may not apply small operators competition 
imperfect. The most obvious cause such situation would 
indivisibility units the case road haulier serving remote 
mountain area; the volume traffic might insufficient for two 
units but more than enough for one. 

noteworthy that the banana rate per ton mile 
exactly equal the overall average which, was calculated 1950, 
would required offset operating expenses. not, therefore, 
charge equal total average costs but banana traffic expenses 
may less than average. 

The downward movement post-war railway rates was caused 
presumably the return effective road competition after the 
lifting the serious wartime restrictions. 


THE DEVELOPMENT ROAD 'TRANSPORT 


From the period the first World War onwards the railway 
system has had ever-increasing competition from road trans- 
port. Improvements roads were undertaken over period roughly 
contemporaneous with railway construction but, until the advent 
mechanically propelled road vehicles, they had presumably enhanced 
the railway’s earning capacity since the two systems were comple- 
mentary rather than competitive. 1857 the construction and 
maintenance main roads became the responsibility central gov- 
ernment and, although the administrative form has varied, this has 
remained the position since that time. Turnpikes had be- 
come fruitful source discontent—in some parishes leading open 
riot—were abolished October 1863” (6). During the last quarter 
the nineteenth century very considerable amount work was 


The Sugar Manufacturers’ Association considers the subsidy effect the major 
explanation the difference. 


The Banana Industry Board’s records show that the average rate per ton mile was 
10d 1953. 
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put into improvement road surfaces, the construction new main 
roads and the building bridges. There was adequate road 
system tolerable condition, having regard the nature the 
terrain, awaiting the advent mechanical transport. The chief 
problem was the surfacing which although capable bearing animal- 
drawn traffic soon disintegrated when pounded the solid tyres 
the early motor vehicles. The Hammond Report (5) states that be- 
fore the first World War “the condition the roads gave rise 
complaint the quantity motor traction use was insufficient 
much damage. The growth the number motor vehicles 
after the war, due part the boom sugar, completely changed 
the situation. The lightly constructed roads, which had hitherto 
been good enough, could not stand under the new traffic, which 
certain roads had increased 60,000-70,000 tons per yard width 


year”. The solution was reconstruction with bituminous 


asphalt surface but progress this work was slow. Nine years after the 
Hammond Report, the Director Public Works states his report 
for 1932 (13): “In view the increasing and fast motor traffic some 
comprehensive scheme for resurfacing with asphalt the most import- 
ant arterial roads connecting the chief centres population appears 
necessary, and look forward the time, which hope not 
far distant when this important and necessary work will under- 
taken the best interests the colony”. Table shows that the 
rate resurfacing with asphalt has not proceeded with overmuch 
haste and, whilst financial stringencies have imposed limitations, 
questionable has not proved short-sighted policy inasmuch 
the costs maintenance unasphalted roads subject heavy 
motor traffic are much greater the long run. The International 
Bank Report (8) frankly critical the whole administrative ar- 
rangement for the care roads and would seem that the ‘political 
considerations’ which speaks have militated against obtaining 
the maximum production terms road service for the money ex- 
pended.* This important point bear mind when con- 


TABLE MAIN ROAD DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1900 


Year Mileage Per cent asphalted 
1900 1,912 nil 
1910 1,972 nil 
1920 2,225 nil 
1930 2,322 
1938 2,457 
1949 2,560 


Source: Annual Reports the Public Works Department. 


Road work has become vehicle poor relief and the political claims different 
have been satisfied the expense integrated policy; for details 
see the report the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (8). 
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sidering road opposed rail transport costs; and, there are more 
than direct wastes take into account since poor road, obtained 
expense which would have provided better one, also means 
increased costs operators additional wear and tear vehicles. 


The growth motor transport and the decline other forms 
road transport since 1920 illustrated Fig. The severity 
wartime restrictions road transport shown clearly the sharp 
fall the number motor vehicles registered, and the equally 
sharp compensatory movement horse-drawn vehicles repre- 
sented the number wheels which duty was paid. 


There statistical information available the present or- 
ganization the road transport industry but generally accepted 
being largely composed small sized units, with many operators 
running only one two vehicles. considerable proportion all 
road and carriers’ licences granted are ancillary users; the 1950-51 
Island Traffic Authority Report (9) shows about per cent 
for that year. One noticeable feature which some reliable in- 
formation exists the intermingling passenger and freight trans- 
port such extent that there clear cut division between 
them. The 1946 Road Census (10) made available some data 
the loads for different classes vehicles, which shown Table 


TABLE ROAD USE 1946 


days’ observation) 


Type licence Vehicles Passengers Freight 
(number) (number) (tons) 


Stage carriages 
(Public Passenger Vehicle) 1,323 27,342 1,346 


Contract carriages 
(Public Passenger Vehicle) 961 7,811 1,545 


Public and private carriers 
(Commercial Motor Carrier) 6,839 36,230 10,754 


Source: 1946 ‘Spot’ road census. 


These figures would indicate that evasions the intentions the 
Road Traffic Law (which follows the United Kingdom road traffic 
legislation for the most part) are not due the main difficulties 
over the definition contract carriage suggested the Rooke 
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Report (14). The large number passengers travelling freight 
vehicles thought due the system owners accompanying 
their goods with charge nominally for the latter 


TAXATION AND SUBSIDY ROAD AND RAIL 


assess the burden contribution road transport vis-a-vis 
the community not easy. the first place, ideally one would wish 
obtain the full social costs which not necessarily coincide with 
the private costs. Road transport disutility the general public 
certain respects—it emits noise and fumes, inconven- 
ience pedestrians and those who live main roads, and takes 
serious toll killed and injured through accidents. All these items 
represent costs which are transferred from the road transport indus- 
try other people. Bonavia (1) gives example: Oxford 
College which discovered cracks its facade after unusually 
heavy lorry load passed down the High Street had redress”. With 
the exception accidents impossible take such factors into 
account even approximately. Secondly, there are two items—one 
cost and one return—which, although direct, cannot estimated 
all. the cost side there accumulation capital invest- 
ment over the ages, record which has long been lost oblivion; 
the ‘legacy the past’, attractively called. dubious how 
much account should taken this factor. The legacy consists 
most part the alteration natural features, such cuttings, 
embankments, the draining swamps and on. Ponsonby (12) 
has stated: “The earnings respect such assets are the nature 
Analytically they are indistinguishable from the advantages which 
accrue from the use natural ignore this element 
and take into account only such investment represented 
currently outstanding loans, will not, therefore, produce any serious 
distortion. The item the returns side the elusive one usually 
‘community use’; roads confer certain benefits quite apart 
from their use for vehicular traffic. the third place, there are 
items clear enough conceptually, which either arbitrary allo- 
cation has made they have left out. Traffic police 
can treated the first manner but the expenses, for example, 
the Customs collecting duty can only ignored. 


seems convenient assumption make the circum- 
stances that those items which account cannot taken are rough- 
self-cancelling; any event they cannot introduce very large 
error. Table evaluates far possible all payments which road 
users make either directly indirectly the Government and com- 
pares this aggregate with the total current expenditure main roads. 
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TABLE 8a: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE AND RECEIPTS 
ROAD TRANSPORT 


Disbursements 

Road maintenance 
Flood damage 

Island Traffic Authority 
Police (traffic duties) 
Road accidents 

Debt 


Total: 


Receipts 

Import duties 

Vehicle registrations 

Road licences, carriers’ 
licences, etc. 

Drivers’ licences 

Fines for traffic offences 

Bicycle registrations 


Total: 
Net surplus: 


(figures nearest £10,000) 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
430 470 400 
120 
100 100 100 
630 770 890 
1,050 1,150 
1,050 1,000 1,210 
420 340 320 


Sources: Reports the Public Works Department 
Reports the Island Traffic Authority 
Reports the Collector General 
External trade statistics. 


Including allocation administrative expenses. 


Estimated. 


separate figures available but the charge assumed £100,000 p.a. 
Including £258,000 special expenditure hurricane damage. 
Items numbered: 674, 683, 685, 931, 949, 950, 970-996. 


Table sets out the actual expenditure and receipts the rail- 
way for the same years. attempt has been made assess any 
the imponderables considered the section dealing with the pre- 


sent position the railway. 


tors according taste. 


Allowances can made for those fac- 


TABLE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE AND RECEIPTS 
RAIL TRANSPORT 


Disbursements 


Working expenses 
Interest charges 
Redemption charges 
Other 


Total: 

Receipts 

Goods and passengers 
Other 

Total: 

Net deficit: 


Source: Reports the Jamaica 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
513 550 593 
127 
699 732 816 
285 272 317 
335 327 403 
364 405 413 
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clear that road transport making handsome contribution 
the general community whilst the railway being heavily sub- 
sidized the taxpayers. The situation has altered radically since 
the days the Rooke Report, 1946 (14) when road transport, suffer- 
ing under wartime restrictions, appeared the same position 
the railway. Prima facie, there would seem strong case 
for further investment road construction and improvement. The 
International Bank Mission’s recommendation investment pro- 
gramme million, and increased annual allocations for road 
maintenance and flood damage, coupled with administrative reform, 
would appear well justified general, although the details may 
open question. the one hand would tend cheapen road 
transport and, the other hand, increase gross government re- 
venue from this source. 

Whether not the railway should abandoned, part pro- 
gressively toto, not the purpose this paper argue but its 
past history and its present position suggest that any proposals for 
further substantial investment should given the closest scrutiny. 
The International Bank Mission has recommended that £670,000 
should devoted capital improvements and replace- 
ments” the period 1962 but, even so, its best view that the 
deficit could reduced “less than £60,000 1961-62”. may 
wondered whether this not optimistic view. 

conclusion which comes out this study that thorough 
and detailed investigation railway operations should pre- 
requisite further investment. Some classes traffic are more 
profitable than others and some sections the route must yield 
better return than others. detailed analysis this kind has been 
made all and the obvious need apply modern methods cost 
accountancy elucidate all the factors. The Railway Department 
should then encouraged prune all dead wood and, necessary, 
adequate powers should given order make such policy 
possible. The railway’s immediate aim should minimize its 
deficit and the Department should cease act medium for pro- 
viding subsidies. both inefficient and anomalous that the latter 
task should confused with the railway’s functions. con- 
sidered desirable subsidize any particular industry, the necessary 
action should taken openly and directly. 
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NOTE SOME CHARACTERISTICS WEST INDIAN 
POLITICAL PARTIES 


AYEARST 


Political parties, like other institutions, are conditioned the 
society which they emerge and develop. The characteristics, and 
indeed the significance West Indian political parties cannot 
grasped without some understanding the West Indian social milieu. 

beyond the scope this note attempt any real social 
analysis the West Indies but few brief observations may made. 
should kept view that the islands and the two mainland 
colonies there exist societies based primarily, now formerly, upon 
the exploitation export crops requiring abundant use low- 
cost labour; that the Government has always been identified with 
the land-owning class the British colonial officials both; that 
the land-owning class historically has been self-identified with the 
“home” country rather than the colony. some colonies absentee 
ownership (especially companies) the larger estates has become 
situation. result these conditions and the fact 
that labour has been provided almost entirely Africans East 
Indians whereas Europeans have owned most the land and occupied 
most the principal official positions, “plural” society developed; 
une which the Negro and coloured majority felt themselves 
Jess than full members society. Loyalty was often divided, the 
political loyalty the masses, far any existed, belonging 
the colony, and that the owning class, white and coloured, primarily 
the British connection. should noted further that this society 
was acquisitive one, devoted almost exclusively monetary gain, 
unconcerned with local cultural matters and one which none 
its institutions was organized democratically. The typical institu- 
tional pattern was hierarchical: decision and direction the apex, 
submission and obedience the bottom and with machinery 
whereby the mass could exert influence upon, much less control over, 
the leadership. This was true not only government under the 
typical Crown Colony system, wherein the Crown-appointed Governor 
occupies position somewhat analagous that the British mon- 
arch after 1689, but also such popular religious bodies the 
Pocomania groups Jamaica and the Trinidad Local 
government remained under the control the central colonial ad- 
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ministration and provided real opportunity for the development 
self-government that level. 


was under these adverse circumstances that the post-war 
changes occurred. The autocratic forms the Crown Colony sys- 
tem were modified allow more and more popular participation 
government. These changes came with almost bewildering rapidity 
considering the inexperience the newly-enfranchised masses, the 
considerable amount illiteracy and the complex linguistic and 
racial situation certain colonies, particularly Trinidad and British 
Guiana. Full adult suffrage Great Britain was achieved only 
few years ago the climax movement going back the Middle 
Ages. the United States, the existence plural society the 
South meant the much slower development that area complete 
mass democracy. Today, nearly three generations after emancipation, 
the Negro and coloured population the South not everywhere 
enfranchised fact, although rapid progress this direction being 
made. These facts are sharp contrast with the West Indian situa- 
tion. Here the enfranchisement the black and coloured majority 
has proceeded rapidly under pressure exerted local politicians, 
often identified with labour organizations, and acquiesced 
British governments anxious avoid political and economic dis- 
location. The small minority, white and coloured, chiefly interested 
large scale agriculture and commerce, could not oppose this trend 
successfully. 


Another important difference between the West Indies the 
one hand and Great Britain and the United States the other, 
that the latter are industrialized and started become simul- 
taneously with the development mass democracy. Further, this 
mass democracy was founded upon long tradition earlier semi- 
democracy. Industrialization meant the growth large and in- 
middle class technical, professional, managerial, salaried 
personnel and numerous small entrepreneurs. has had 
stabilizing effect upon politics and has made the two-party system 
workable. Both parties must find support all social ranks 
successful. Even the present Labour-Conservative division British 
politics means represents separation the electorate 
strictly class lines. There are always considerable number voters 
who are not permanent supporters any party and who are sus- 
ceptible political argument based upon policies. These voters can 
swing election and must wooed both parties. 


the West Indies, the other hand, the middle class numeri- 
cally important only few towns and cities. Broadly speaking 
the only parties that can win overall majority based upon univer- 
sal adult suffrage are those that can appeal the desires and emo- 
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tions the low-income voter. hardly astonishing, therefore, 
find that most West Indian parties are connected some way with 
labour union federation unions. also fact that the 
labour unions, another relatively recent West Indian institution, has 
provided the African East Indian workman with his only important 
mass organization. His society conspicuously lacking com- 
munity-wide that can identify with his needs and 
aspirations. soon labour unions came into being tended, 
therefore, regard them the general defender all his interests. 
Such general representation essentially political, and union lead- 
ers were compelled either play this demand give way 
those who would so. certain cases, political leaders came 
forward first politicians but soon found that union leadership was 
the only road permanent political importance. Barbados, for 
example, both the Progressive League and the Congress Party ante- 
ceded their labour unions. both cases the moving spirits were 
educated middle-class coloured men who saw the colony’s problems 
primarily political terms but found out that the problems which 
interested the masses were economic. The only way achieve 
mass appeal, necessary because universal suffrage, was organize 
labour union and identify the party with it. Jamaica Manley’s 
People’s National Party was compelled organize union base 
reply the Jamaica Labour Party and its Bustamante Industrial 
Trade Union. 


The question may raised why religious organizations 
have not played more important part West Indian politics, for 
the West Indian almost always member some religious group. 
The main reason would appear the fact that many colonies 
the sects are numerous and that even within particular sect there 
little administrative other co-ordination. The Church 
England more less identified with the Government and has 
only moderate following among the African population most 
places. The Roman Catholic Church important some areas but 
its leaders have general exercised discreet reticence political 
affairs. far the most important church British Honduras 
where about per cent the colony’s education undertaken 
church schools, chiefly Jesuit. that colony the influence 
Roman Catholic doctrine strongly evident the announced policies 
the People’s United Party. said that Trinidad the Hindu 
pandits can influence the votes their congregations and some 
cases are willing sell this influence candidates for the Legislature. 
Jamaica there alleged competition between candidates and 
parties for the approval the Pocomania pastors. 


All this relatively minor importance and chiefly matter 
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small-scale corruption likely found politically primitive 
society where locally influential person can command price for 
delivering few votes. The exception those areas where Roman 
Catholic adherence widespread. Here there question cor- 
ruption but rather potentially important influence upon Gov- 
ernment policies. This still potential rather than actual. 

The successful West Indian political party, therefore, typically 
labour party, many cases paying lip-service socialism and always 
stressing the “Nationalist” ideal: more self-government for the colony 
and rapid advance political independence, either within the 
British Commonwealth otherwise. Thus pledged satisfy 
the two most urgent demands the West Indian voter: that his 
economic status improved and that become full member 
his society. That these demands are based upon emotional needs 
rather than any impartial economic analysis, means that the effective 
political argument the emotional one. Party leaders therefore, 
use highly charged emotional language their electioneering speech- 
es, while the same time they recognize the practical necessity 
compromise and moderation actual policies. Judged their deeds, 
their socialism very moderate. They can remain leaders and 
continue elected long they voice the emotional demands 
their followers and appear the people’s champion the struggle 
against colonialism and capitalist exploitation. 

This verbal behaviour usually combined with readiness 
accept advice from official and conservative sources and make 
compromises except cases where the compromise would flagrantly 
display subservience the colonial status. outstanding exception 
provided the People’s Progressive Party British Guiana. 
this case the leadership avowedly Marxist and, when office, re- 
fused all compromise and even refused discuss policies the Exe- 
cutive Council meetings. 

Another characteristic most West Indian parties that they 
are very loosely organized. All are provided with constitutions in- 
cluding arrangements for local party groups which are repre- 
sented party conferences which turn are supposed pick 
leaders and decide high policy issues. most cases these constitu- 
tions remain partly entirely the “paper” variety. Local party 
groups are generally few number and inactive except immediately 
before elections. The accepted party leadership decides candidacies 
and the party structure hierarchical, with the rank and file voter 
playing very little part other than voting elections. The party 
structure demagogic rather than democratic. 

This not peculiar West Indian parties, course, but there 
such close and working organization for the re-assessment 
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leaders and the deciding issues broad party basis provided 
the structure, for example, the British Labour Party and the 
French Socialist Party. Obviously, such organization the result 
time and education. broad generalization may hazarded 
that the more outstanding and unchallenged the leader, the less 
disposed accept direction from his colleagues and the more 
depends upon his own charismatic appeal the electorate. 


There some danger, under these circumstances, that un- 
usually popular party leader may succumb the temptations 
ambition and seek irresponsible power. view the rapid advance 
mass democracy the colonies and the fact that emotional appeals 
have provided the key political victory there was the possibility 
that West Indian political history might reflect the civil-war-to-dic- 
tatorship pattern the ex-Spanish republics and Haiti. The first 
stages such development actually occurred British Guiana. 
fair assume that, all things considered, slower, more 
orderly advance self-government preferable, the West Indian col- 
onies are more deeply indebted the restraining influence the 
colonial officials than some West Indian nationalists are yet ready 
admit. 


Apart from the enforcement public order, what part have the 
British colonial officials played the development West Indian 
parties? difficult give simple answer this question. Most 
Governors, may assumed, are concerned chiefly with the quiet 
development the colony’s economic and political life and are in- 
clined co-operate with their elected legislators far possible 
within the limits set their instructions from the Secretary State. 
They assume appearance neutrality the local political struggle. 
Nevertheless, they would displaying more than human self res- 
traint they did not various ways try further the political for- 
tunes the leader party they consider most suitable for power. 
The methods employed are seldom overt, although rare cases Gov- 
ernors have engaged what might termed electioneering. (One 
reminded Sir Charles Poulett Thomson, later Lord Sydenham, 
who Governor Upper Canada over century ago ran success- 
ful election campaign). Clearly public affiliation between the 
Governor and party leader would disastrous for the latter, all 
probability. Covert aid has been furnished certain cases, even 
the extent allowing one party break the meetings another 
without police interference. Public condemnation party rare. 
recent example provided the attacks People’s United Party 
Jeaders carried the official news bulletin British Honduras 
well the investigation ordered the Governor. The attempt 
destroy the People’s Progressive Party British Guiana also overt. 
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Both these instances emphasize the political ineffectiveness 
such open action. Neither the P.U.P. nor the P.P.P. has appeared 
suffer any loss popularity result. Indeed, the contrary 
may well the case, the official action taken seems prove the 
sincerity the parties’ claims and makes martyrs their leaders. 


The most effective influence Governors upon party leaders 
has been private. takes the form modifying ill-advised ex- 
treme policies private conversation and argument Executive 
Council. This the more effective when the Governor able 
win the personal confidence and friendship local politicians. The 
discreet distribution knighthoods and lesser honours among emi- 
nent colonials another device which can useful securing the 
identification the local elite with the official Government and the 
British connection. This was particularly useful earlier period 
when the struggle for social status within the colonial society was 
more important than the independence drive. With the coming 
mass voting and the strong nationalist, anti-colonial movements 
the post-war years the distribution honours has lost some its 
point, although still useful colonies where radical movements are 
not dominant. 

Indirectly, the colonial governments have done something 
provide leaders for the new political parties granting scholarships 
for study England. majority the party leaders most 
the colonies have enjoyed such opportunities, with without scholar- 
ship aid. 

The presence the members legislatures militates 
against the development the party system. noteworthy that 
the oldest and strongest the West Indian parties have developed 
colonies with bicameral legislatures, the primary chamber containing 
elected members only. When officials are present they are likely 
carry the chief burden introducing and defending legislation 
and thus rob the party leaders opportunity shine 
legislators. The existence nominated members also may have 
the effect removing certain outstanding figures from party activity. 
Certain dignified place the colony’s political life, they are the 
less likely enter party politics. course many could not would 
not any case, but others might make valuable contribution 
party development were this the only road political eminence. 


The problem maintaining leadership and party discipline 
one which West Indian party leaders must face almost daily. Here 
again, this situation not exclusive the West Indies. greater 
lesser extent exists everywhere. All legislators are, least 
their own view, potential Prime Ministers. Their loyalty the party 
chief more likely conditioned political necessity than 
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anything else. Strong party leaders are those who can maintain 
their own position the public eye the unchallenged and domin- 
ating figure the party and who are also adept intra-party man- 
agement, particularly the distribution posts and other political 
rewards. Party discipline can maintained firmly only when the 
leader able control the political future his supporters. Where, 
Trinidad, the party system not yet well developed, legislative 
leadership depends upon personal qualities, the ability force 
personality dominate argument and shrewdness the art 
parliamentary intrigue. 

Electioneering techniques are similar throughout the area. There 
much dependence upon the street meeting. This characteris- 
tically long, with speeches several party leaders interpersed with 
singing. The outsider constantly amazed the West Indian 
capacity endure, and seemingly enjoy, vast quantities political 
oratory. Nearly all parties have one more newspapers present 
their viewpoint current issues. With mass electorate contain- 
ing large number illiterates one may doubt the effectiveness 
the printed appeal. Nevertheless, the party leaders feel the necessity 
this medium (and they may well right) although relatively 
costly. 

general West Indian parties have very limited funds. Their 
electorates are small, comparison with the industrialized countries, 
but they cannot depend upon any financial support from most 
their rank and file members. Their unions are poor and consist 
high proportion except times crisis. Some 
parties are alleged enjoy secret gifts considerable size from 
chants others who are interested the good will the party 
Occasionally wealthy candidate will finance his own cam- 
paign generously. This especially true Trinidad and Tobago 
where parties are ineffective most areas. 


The question corruption connection with West Indian poli- 
tical parties one considerable current interest. Certainly, cor- 
ruption among politicians novelty anywhere. Political offi- 
cial power any degree gives the holder the ability distribute 
favours withhold them. Even the petty official may delay action 
which legally required take until small ‘present’ forth- 
coming. This has not been unknown both European and Ameri- 
can countries. Greater power means greater opportunities for the 
giving withholding favours which may have important financial 
aspects. Certainly the West Indian politician exception being 
considerable temptation accept bribes—the greater 
that has, expects have, higher standard living than 
can maintained his official income. That local political leaders 
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are corrupt belief universally held the West Indies. 
far this belief founded upon fact, the reason for the cor- 
ruption may due some measure the absence any consider- 
able well-to-do, public-spirited class with tradition political ser- 
vice, the United Kingdom. Even Britain this development 
fairly recent. may noted that English politics and many English 
politicians, before the passage the nineteenth century electoral re- 
form legislation, were notoriously corrupt. Certainly, would very 
rash assume that such corruption may fact tarnish West 
Indian politics proof the inability West Indians govern them- 
selves. One result mass electorate has been the emergence 
new type elite (to use Pareto’s term). This consists Negro, col- 
oured and East Indian barristers, teachers, union officials and others, 
some them not highly educated, and unskilled the niceties 
parliamentary behaviour. The displaced colonial elite, white and 
coloured, quite naturally quick characterize these upstarts 
demagogues and rogues. Perhaps the most disquieting feature 
political corruption the West Indies the relative indifference 
the mass electorate its exposure. 


word about Communism. The only effective Communist-led 
party the area the Guianese People’s Progressive Party. Need- 
Jess say, the rank-and-file members are not Marxist, although ready 
enough display red banners and other symbols the Communist 
fraternity. This party differs sharply from most others the excel- 
lence its party organization and the tight over party acti- 
vities exercised the five-member through the network 
local group secretaries. The appeal the voter the one almost 
universally effective the colonies: political independence and free- 
dom from the economic controls the colonial system with promise 
rapid improvement the standard living undeterred crude 
economic facts. The leaders this party are all young, energetic 
and some cases, thorough-going fanatics who give the movement 
immense drive. this party was the first the colony hit upon 
the key appeal and was able get the support both the George- 
town Africans and the East Indian estate workers, was naturally 
unbeatable the polls. The dictatorial ambitions the party lead- 
ership and their determination secure party domination all 
branches the administration became evident after short period 
office. The P.U.P. British Honduras not Communist-led, al- 
though the fanaticism its leaders the anti-colonial issue might 
produce crisis the colony’s politics. 


Other Communist and crypto-Communist parties the colonies 
are small and ineffective and could danger the orderly advance 
toward self-government only the event serious economic 
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collapse. Elsewhere than British Guiana the key appeal has been 
made already non-Communist parties which have become well 
established. 


Irresponsible demagogues preaching non-Communist but gen- 
eral radicalism based the universal appeal have had relatively 
little success. the politically primitive island Grenada some 
electoral strength was shown “Uncle” Gairy the last elections, 
but was quite unable preserve party discipline, loyalty. His 
chief weapon, strikes accompanied intimidation and violence, could 
successful only near-revolutionary situation. 


this point our attention has been directed mainly the 
parties allied with trades unions and with mass appeal. How about 
other parties, notably conservative, opposition parties? 
these are parties which, speak, exist under protest. The old 
dominant land-owning and commercial class, which had fought with 
the Governors and enjoyed near autocratic power under the old col- 
Gnial system, finally established modus vivendi with the Governor 
and his officials under the Crown Colony system. This was done us- 
ing all necessary pressures secure legislative representation no- 
minated members, who, acting concert with the officials, could block 
radical legislation and preserve the status quo. the franchise was 
broadened and the number nominated members reduced, the old 
dominant class found itself less and less able govern directly. 
Even so, the conservatives considered parties premature colonial 
politics and were reluctant form one their own. They preferred 
long possible operate political independents appealing 
the voter simply citizens repute and standing. The advent 
universal adult suffrage made this hazardous most places where 
the union-based party with its mass appeal was too strong 
overcome any but exceptionally popular independents. un- 
der these circumstances that the National Party British Honduras, 
and the Electors’ Association Barbados were formed. Both re- 
presented middle class business interest. Neither has any trades 
union support. Under the old restricted franchise 1950 the Elec- 
tors’ Association won out seats the House Assembly. 
Under universal suffrage its strength dwindled. tagged 
white man’s and employer class party. This, rather than conser- 
vatism policy, the reason for its collapse. has been unable 
remove the curse colour identification. Possible coloured can- 
didates include number civil servants who are automatically 
disqualified. who identify themselves with the party are 
charged with being the tools the “Broad Street Bims”. This party 
displays perfection the problems that beset middle class, white- 
ied party West Indian politics, fair say that white can- 
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didates find difficult secure election, under universal suffrage, 
anywhere the West Indies. Under these circumstances the busi- 
ness community refuses financial support such candidates and 
prefers invest its political funds the winning party regardless 
its radical programme. This, the business men are confident, 
the best way protect their interests. Conservative parties also 
find very difficult organize local groups work among the voters. 
Conceivably some future date, the class-colour question may 
resolved eliminate important political factor. Until 
then, the political talents the white colonial seem doomed re- 
main unused for the most part, except when made available no- 
minated memberships. 


unusually active party this sort the Party the Political 
Progress Groups Trinidad. its cumbersome name indicates, 
began political pressure group rather than party and still re- 
tains element this. primarily government” or- 
ganization but essentially middle class and conservative philo- 
sophy. While coloured members are welcomed, remains chiefly 
white party. does not intend present candidates everywhere 
but will support worthy candidates other parties. Partly because 
the primitive party situation Trinidad, the P.O.P.P.G. has 
far enjoyed measure success and currently active the at- 
tempt extend its influence with the voters beyond Port Spain 
where has had most its followers. 


This note would incomplete without some notice the 
African-East Indian struggle for political dominance Trinidad 
and British Guiana. both these colonies the Africans enjoyed 
ascendancy until recently, based upon the fact that they had 
achieved freedom and degree financial and educational advance 
while the East Indians were still indentured labourers suffering under 
system but little slavery. recent years the East 
Indians have emerged rival group rapidly increasing numbers. 
They have become important landowners and business men and have 
entered the professions and civil service considerable numbers, 
thus breaking into what was formerly African and coloured pre- 
serve. the same time they have become politically active and be- 
cause the tendency the East Indian elector vote only for one 
his own race, have had considerable success. 


present this issue partly hidden Trinidad, and British 
Guiana eclipsed the P.P.P. which has united the East Indians 
under Jagan and Lachmansingh with the Georgetown Africans under 
Burnham and Chase. This racial rivalry exists however, and the 
future may prove seriously complicating factor the party 
politics these two colonies, 
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conclusion may pointed out that the generalizations made 
rather freely this note are made the full realization that there 
are variants and exceptions almost every case. the author’s 
belief however, that the generalizations are sufficiently valid justify 
their statement aid understanding the West Indian political 
scene. The purpose this brief article will have been served 
helps stimulate any detailed and analytical studies the politics 
this area. the West Indian colonies take more and more con- 
trol their own destiny some importance that local scholars 
seek understand and interpret for their people the developing 
political institutions that accompany the march toward self-govern- 
ment. 
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BEGGING KINGSTON AND MONTEGO BAY 


This study begging based spot checks street begging 
the principal business sections Kingston and Montego Bay, together 
with interviews and conferences with officials public and private 
agencies whose programmes bring them into contact with beggars. 
enumeration was attempted the following categories beggars: 
(a) car watchers; (b) residential beggars; (c) diving boys the 
wharf; (d) beggars who operate outside the central business districts, 
along East Queen Street, Windward Road, and Spanish Town Road, 
the hotel areas, Cross Roads and Half Way Tree; (e) store 
beggars; (f) office beggars; and (g) letter beggars. The volume 
begging requests Jamaica varies with the season, special events, 
the presence absence tourists and sailors, and even the kind 
weather. Details the conditions under which this study was 
made are given later this paper. hoped that more compre- 
hensive studies begging will made the future. 

Because the limited nature this study, elaborate hypotheses 
were not drawn up. Our main concern was explore the volume 
street begging the main business districts and attempt put 
begging Jamaica sociological context. Increased understand- 
ing begging the island, rather than definitive report the 
causation and control begging, the purpose this study. 


BEGGING THE PAST 


Harlan Gilmore points out that Europe the habitual 
professional beggar was born when larger populations and conditions 
travel made possible for some persons travel and live the 
hospitality others with less effort than they could work 
settled abode (3, 4). Monasticism provided the religious basis 
beggary teaching that gifts beggars free one from sin, and, 
oppositely, that salvation may attained begging. Protestantism 
did not end begging, although made harder for the beggar 
secure alms. The emphasis which the Reformation put upon hard 
work, honesty, steadfastness purpose, and directing activity to- 
ward the affairs this world preparation for the hereafter, made 


This study was undertaken association with the Institute Social and Economic 
Research, University College the West Indies. 
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easier for the prosperous view the poor with equanimity. The 
rapid growth cities Europe and the New World has facilitated 
begging. The anonymity the large city, the ease with which 
pects may found, and the conditions contributing disorganization 
and demoralization create environment favourable for beggars. 


CAUSATION FOR BEGGING AND ALMSGIVING JAMAICA 


Societal conditions. The most important societal conditions 
the causation begging are: (a) the existence dependency-beg- 
ging sub-culture and (b) the inability any society provide live- 
lihood for all socially approved occupations. 

most cities the lowest rent area, inhabited the poorest 
segment the population, adjacent the main business district, 
and neither Kingston nor Montego Bay are exceptions the rule. 
According Gilmore: “People live there because they cannot live 
elsewhere. settling basin for economic failures and for persons 
who make their livelihood means which are outlawed and socially 
outcast. Among migrants the city the place first residence 
for persons ill-equipped cope with life the city and for persons 
who are temporarily (3, 136). Residents the slum 
clude those reared the underworld and those born elsewhere but 
who have been forced out organized society. The slum both 
reservoir for the accumulation technical knowledge related the 
anti-social occupations and training centre for recruits for these 
occupations. Gilmore says, children growing these neigh- 
bourhoods take the underworld occupations naturally the 
children mill towns and fishing villages take the occupations 
their parents. Such children tend from the stand- 
ards socially approved occupations and exposed depen- 
dency-begging sub-culture with its own distinctive standards. 
sons reared such culture have the status their class and acquire 
attitudes and technical knowledge which predispose them fall 
naturally into begging. birth and rearing they are designed 
beggars” (3, pp. 170-171, 182). Kingston, number neighbour 
hoods area known West Kingston, and another called East 
Kingston fall the “slum” category. The same true Railway 
Lane and North Gully Montego Bay. 

The writer found general agreement among local people 
Montego Bay who have concerned themselves with child begging 
whether parents send children out beg. However, these per- 
sons, well several trained researchers (Edith Clarke, Madeline 
Kerr, Edward Seaga, and others) have pointed out the instability 
family life for lower class Jamaican children. Often one takes 
real interest child. These rejected children are tough, suspici- 
ous, and hostile, and live any means open them, 
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known modern society has yet been able provide livelihood 
for all its members socially approved occupations. New inven- 
tions, new products, and increased productivity have nowhere solved 
this economic problem. Concerning the economic situation Ja- 
maica, Leonard Broom has written: 


Jamaica’s difficulties inhere its very narrow economic 
base, weakly differentiated economy, and severe population pres- 
sure. Colonial policies recent years have made expensive attempts 
ameliorate the first two these conditions. sure, the con- 
ditions have their history slavery and the misuse natural re- 
sources and the drain capital and talent out the island. But 
these are unrecallable errors, and panacea found the 
simplistic ‘solutions’ the politically opportunistic irresponsible.” 
(1, 121). 

these social and economic realities another fact must 
added. Many ‘respectable’ people support beggars, prostitutes, smug- 
glers, and gamblers and make possible for them earn more than 
they could other types employment relief (3, Im- 
portant among such people Jamaica are the tourists.* almost 
impossible prevent, even seriously discourage, tourists from 
giving beggars. Tourists are holiday mood—care-free, gener- 
ous, pleasure-seeking. certain point, child beggars can 
amusing and tourists often encourage them “perform.” the 
early part visit unfamiliar environment, “guides,” “street 
sellers” who double begging, “car watchers,” “package carriers,” 
and “haranguers” may seem interesting, diverting, and “colourful.” 


Characteristics and adjustment beggars. Gilmore remarks 
that “the unemployed and dependent elements contain 
large assortment aged, sick, feeble-minded, mentally diseased, de- 
formed, and physically deficient persons well drug addicts and 
chronic drunkards (3, occupation begging has high 
proportion these types. 

are not concerned here with the processes means which 
people are selected for employment Jamaica. Some who are refused 
employment live, wholly part, begging. this study not 
possible indicate why specific persons among the underemployed, 
the unemployed and the unemployable live relief, why some beg, 
and why others adopt different survival techniques. 


Official the Montego Bay Chamber Commerce says tourism “coming along” 
but that likes think Montego Bay the trading centre Cornwall County. 
The available evidence, however, indicates that everyone Montego Bay tourist- 
minded and that everyone “lives for the season.” Lawyers, business men, and 
bankers realize that tourism has its disadvantages, including increase begging, 
but the citizens’ thrive financially the tourist trade and claim that 
Montego Bay would “dead town” within few weeks without it. 
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Not all beggars are defective, deformed, defeated, demoralized 
persons. Unfortunately, time did not permit the collection life 
histories beggars Jamaica, but Gilmore reports that some beggars 
the United States make satisfactory emotional adjustment beg- 
ging. such persons have not been reared dependency-begging 
sub-culture, they now live among those who not question the merit 
begging. They become interested the new occupation because 
provides things which were previously unobtainable. the 
person [reared organized society] has ceased feel the stigma 
placed begging and has found adjustment begging, 
frequently wonders why fought off failure long” (3, 162-163). 
Others like begging because gives them leisure; yields liveli- 
hood with the minimum effort and the minimum time. 


Attitudes almsgivers. When the causation begging un- 
der consideration, the attitudes almsgivers must not overlooked 
(3, pp. 29, 197, 200-203, 208). First, very old religious traditions, 
some them rather vague the minds givers, support almsgiving. 
Examples religious doctrines which have reinforced, and still rein- 
force, almsgiving are: the cleansing grace charity, the superior 
sanctity those who forsake all their worldly 
are the poor,” “It more blessed give than receive,” “Bread cast 
upon the waters will return again,” and “Ask and shall given 
thee.” Second, many people today, like those the past, find 
hard resist appeals pity. Third, calculating persons may give 
enhance their reputations for generosity convey the impression 
opulence. Fourth, while there are those who follow iron-clad 
refusing all mendicants, many reserve kind veto power 
over organized social welfare agencies giving what they regard 
truly needy cases. Such givers say that social agencies are fallible, 
and they tend think themselves good judges meritorious 
individuals. Fifth, middle class upper class person who feels 
that has done his share through paying taxes and private giving 
may, nevertheless, guilt feelings when comes face face with 
beggar. Relief from these uncomfortable feelings cheap; small 
coin gets him out this unpleasant situation. Sixth, related re- 
action beggar may one fear, fear poverty-stricken people 
who may thinking desperate thoughts. Small giving now and 
then the part the better-off can rationalized kind 
insurance against “trouble.” Finally, almsgiving antidote for 
the selfish activities necessary for success business. Gilmore 
writes: “To counteract the grasping activities their business life, 
therefore, they [successful business men] need outlet for volun- 
tary, spontaneous expression generosity. Gifts churches, schools, 
hospitals and other public institutions serve this need certain 
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extent, but the support such institutions has been put such 
business-like has been made such integral part social 
obligation giver hardly thinks his subscription gift” 
(3, pp. 209-210). this author says, many people give today, not 
much gain piety, attain peace mind. Ascertaining the 
exact motives behind given act almsgiving difficult, not 
impossible task. The motivation give varies from person person, 
and from time time the same person. Often, appears, various 
lie behind donation. 


THE CONTROL BEGGING 


Presumably, begging might eliminated, least drastically 
reduced, society was able employ everyone. Schemes for cor- 
recting personal defects through medical, educational, and social work 
programmes help some individuals secure jobs, but this humane 
approach cure for the problem unemployment since the 
chronic lack enough jobs compels society reject some one 
basis another. Efforts have been made manipulate the system 
awards make relief more attractive and begging less at- 
tractive. remove stigma, outdoor relief has largely replaced in- 
door relief, have become “clients” some countries, 
financial aid has been increased, pensions and social insurance have 
been instituted. 

Jamaica, direct attempts control begging are mainly along 
these lines: poor relief, relief administered private agencies, law, 
and public opinion. 


Poor Relief. the Corporate Area (Kingston and St. Andrew 
Parishes) there are 4,500 registered outdoor paupers who receive, 
the average, 4s. weekly. Apparently Kingston, few registered 
paupers beg, and, according the Inspector Poor, none who beg 
regularly ask for relief. 

August 1953, St. James Parish had 840 registered paupers (307 
males and 533 females), including boys and girls who, or- 
phans, were receiving relief their own names. addition there 
were 125 boys and 103 girls who were dependents women who would 
not otherwise have been receiving relief registered paupers.* The 
highest dole paid St. James Parish 10s. week and goes lepers 
whose disease has been arrested. The average weekly relief payment 
woman must have four more children who are not maintained their father 

fathers, she herself good health. she has less than four children, she 
must ill unable work, order eligible for relief. 

Persons over who apply for relief are assumed too old work. Under 
they have certified the Medical Officer Health having chronic 
disease being unable work. actual practice, person under who does 


not want work who cannot find work may given some relief and attempt 
made get some work for him, 
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St. James 3s. 23d. The lowest payment 2s., and goes or- 
phans. According the Acting Inspector Poor, almost all paupers 
have some resources through relatives friends, and the dole in- 
tended supplementary income. Efforts are made get income 
from all sources 10s. 12s. week, the amount regarded the 
minimum required mother with several children. 


Private agencies. part its programme the Kingston Charity 
provides soup for paupers near South Parade 
and Aluminum House Trench Town each morning between 
and o’clock. soup kitchen Montego Bay, supported 
anonymous donor and supervised the Anglican Archdeacon, open 
three days per week. 

Each year the K.C.O.S. gives treat, consisting 2s., coffee, 
bread, and fruit, the poor Constitution Day (November 20). 

December 1953, thirty-six Kingston firms sent stated sums 
each week the given designated beggars. 228 
persons these lists received average 6d. from these merchants, 
with one getting less than 3d. nor more than 2s. 6d. addition 
these contributions, some paupers directly each week certain 
firms who are the habit giving them 6d. per week. Montego 
Bay, certain lawyers and others are known have number pen- 
sioners who collect weekly stipends. 


Laws. Jamaica, most countries, laws have been ineffec- 
tive controlling begging. The Jamaican laws which may ap- 
plied beggars are broad and include charges begging, disturbing 
the peace, vagrancy, obstructing sidewalks, 

Kingston has special squad thirty men, some uniform, 
some plain clothes, deal with problems peace and public order, 
that is, with prostitution, soliciting, vagrancy and gambling. This 
squad charged especially with the protection tourists, and con- 
ducts special drive for few weeks the beginning the tourist 
season. beggar causing trouble, the police are not sent 


Laws Jamaica, vol. 1938, Chapter 422, “The Vagrancy Law” (Law 1912, 
amended 1951), Section (1) provides that: “Every person who shall found 
wandering abroad, placing himself any public place to.beg gather alms, 
causing child so” shall deemed idle and disorderly person. Chapter 
135, Sections and deal with disorderly persons and violators the public peace. 
The penalty, upon conviction, being idle and disorderly person “imprison- 
ment with without hard labour for term not exceeding two months, and 
again convicted idle and disorderly person within twelve months, imprison- 
ment, with without hard labour, for period not exceeding nine months.” The 
penalty, conviction, being violator the public peace fine “not exceed- 
ing forty shillings, or, default, imprisonment, with without hard labour, 
for period not exceeding thirty days, the Magistrates may, lieu imposing 

any pecuniary penalty the first instance, sentence the offender imprisonment 

for period not exceeding thirty days.” 
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offence. Those who are eyesores who annoy people are moved on.* 

For the year ending March 31, 1953, the Central Police Station 
Kingston recorded 109 arrests for begging, slightly more than 
two per week. The records the Constabulary Station Half Way 
Tree for the same period show one arrest this station for begging, 
and none the Greenwich Town and Admiral Town Stations. 

The police may tolerate “established” beggars because senti- 
ment tradition. every country, most policemen are not inter- 
ested personally anti-begging laws. While this true many 
other laws, the job arresting beggar particularly distasteful 
and may unpleasant The beggar “is very likely 
create scene and may get much sympathy from onlookers. the 
beggar blind seriously deformed, the situation particularly 
hazardous. Force such might used against criminal cannot 
used the arrest blind, aged, crippled beggar. The aver- 
age policeman, therefore, having more laws enforce than can 
possibly remember, manages forget the anti-begging ordinance and 
overlook the beggar. The chief device for overcoming the lethargy 
the police establish special mendicancy detail. few police- 
men are assigned the job arresting beggars and are relieved all 
other With such detail arrests can assured 
higher officials really want the arrests (3, pp. 229-230). 

The police are not the only ones involved the legal process who 
are not eager handle beggars. judge may fine beggar, but 
the offender has money must sent jail. Judges know 
that prisons and workhouses usually not have suitable facilities 
“punish” and care for handicapped beggars. (3, 230). addi- 
tion, they know the chances are very good that the beggar will re- 
sume begging when released. 

Prior the enactment the Juvenile Law 1948, juvenile 
was treated like adult Jamaica and the police often hesitated 
take child into court under laws designed for adults. Now the 
child taken “in need care and protection,” but the police 
may mention that was begging. Juvenile Authority official 
Kingston estimates that the child’s involvement begging brought 
out incidentally three-fourths more the cases “in need care 
and protection” and the vagrancy cases. 

Boys who have committed offences are put probation 
Laws Jamaica, Chapter 129, Section 24: “It shall lawful for any Officer, Sub- 

Officer Constable order any person persons any public place thorough- 
tare ‘move on’ and ‘keep moving’ and any person failing obey such order 
shall conviction before two Justices the Peace, liable penalty not 


exceeding forty shillings and default payment thereof imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding one month.” 


examples, Kingston police official told the writer that, the past, some officers 
had hesitated arrest midget and one-legged 
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parent, relative, other person assumes responsibility for them. Such 
sponsors are available less than half the cases Montego Bay. The 
other boys are sent “approved schools” where, reported, some 
acquire additional anti-social knowledge. According the Juvenile 
Authority for the Corporate Area, boys who cannot find employment 
after leaving Stony Hill, correctional institution the Kingston- 
St. Andrew area, may become aggressive. Officials this agency 
state that from per cent those who leave this school each 
year become beggars and problem cases. 

October 1953, the Commissioner Police for the Corporate 
Area announced that “The police are now the process removing 
all the higglers, beggars, touts and pimps from the sidewalks all 
the principal streets the city” (2). According the Gleaner, the 
Commissioner stated that had bad reputation with tour- 
ists and other visitors the city because the presence these 
persons the streets and was hoped revise this situation 
effective Presumably, sustained drive the main busi- 
ness section Kingston would eventually move the beggars out, but, 
one police official remarked, there are many police problems 
that while one being worked on, others are neglected. 


Public opinion. Attempts have been made many countries 
persuade people not give beggars. The public has been told 
through newspapers, radio, and speeches that giving beggars 
unnecessary and even detrimental. argued that the social agen- 
cies have facilities adequate care for all needy persons. These 
efforts have dissuaded few almsgivers. long the non-begging 
public wishes begging continue, will continue. have indicated 
earlier the reasons for the sanctioning begging the public (see 
section “Attitudes almsgivers’’). 


Indirect controls. These include, among others, academic and 
vocational education; the moral teachings schools and churches; 
family conditioning; social welfare programmes (boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, co-operative organizations, and case work); and economic de- 
velopment schemes. Comment the indirect controls begging 
beyond the scope this paper, but seems safe assume that 
agencies and programmes which further family solidarity, educational 
achievement, and economic and personal security tend discourage 
begging and counter forces encourage it. 


TECHNIQUES BEGGING 


The accompanying summary “Begging Kingston and Mon- 
tego Bay” lists the techniques which were given the form used 
enumerators. Begging these cities amateurish and overwhelm- 
ingly the simple request type and the silent, hopeful variety. The 
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beggar’s task attract the attention hurrying, uninterested 
pedestrians, depict tragedy, and obtain gifts despite the resistance 
potential givers. these sidewalk tableaux, the deformed crippled 
beggar has great advantage, but the very young, the aged, the sick, 
and ragged-filthy beggars have their appeals. Apparently there 
little faking physical handicaps among Jamaican beggars, although 
there seem few cases pretended blindness. Deference and 
flattery are used some beggars they bow and address the prospect 
“Sir,” “Boss,” “Judge,” “Mr. Churchill” and other titles. 

Few instances the “harangue without paper” technique ap- 
peared this study. This procedure consists greeting followed 
brief hard luck story the beggar walks along with his prospect. 
more involved approach consists handing the prospective giver 
letter sheet paper which relates tale woe. Such paper 
presented the writer read follows: “Ladies and Gentlemen. 
out work and ashamed ask strangers for help writing 
this. wife and children need food. 
When gift was forthcoming, the petitioner said: “Give few 
shillings, When the response was negative, said: “Then give 
few coppers.” this study, the number solicitations for 
was small. Sometimes such solicitors represent 
legitimate and well-known organizations, other cases the cause 
they pretend represent purely fictitious. were told in- 
stances where solicitors kept solicitation containers and used them 
for personal gain after the legitimate campaign had ended. our 
spot checks, two the causes which street solicitors allegedly repre- 
sented were: “Pilgrim Church God, and “St. M........ 
Church Extension.” doubted whether some these causes 
benefited from all, any, the money collected city streets. 
have not included any genuine street sellers these enumerations. 
Some operators use the selling small articles (matches, pencils, 
combs, etc.) dodge for begging, stealing, pocket-picking. 
several instances, when attempts sell candy, fruit, beads, toys, 
other small articles enumerators failed, the peddler shifted sim- 
ple begging. One well-known beggar King Street who has lost 
one arm and one leg sits the sidewalk playing guitar with his 
left foot and his right hand. The tunes are unrecognizable, but the 
technique attracts crowd. 


EARNINGS 


exceedingly difficult secure accurate information con- 
cerning the earnings beggars, and the time and staff necessary 
collect such data were not available this study. seems likely 
that skilful beggar working four five hours daily good loca- 
tion would obtain considerably more per week than would receive 
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Total begging appeals 


Kingston—213 (163 males; females) 
Montego Bay—62 (45 males; females) 


Appeals approximate ages: Kingston Montego Bay 


Under 
13-19 
20-34 
35-59 

Over 


Defectiveness 


Deformed crippled¢ 
Blindness, partial blindness, 

retended blindness 
Apparently normal 


Stationary ambulatory begging 


Stationary 
Ambulatory 


Associates 


Associates 
associates 


Techniques begging 


Simple request and/or hat, cup, 
hand 

Walking harangue without 

Soliciting for “worthy” cause 

Pretence “selling” small 
article 

Walking harangue with “paper” 

Act “guide” 

“Borrow” money 

“Carry your packages” 

Other 


First week September 1953, Montego Bay; first week December 
Kingston. This enumerating was done between a.m. and 12.30 p.m. 
Considerable begging occurs the main business district Kingston the 
morning between 8.30 and a.m. when workers arrive car and ‘bus. 
Beggars congregate the ‘bus terminuses along South Parade and Beck- 
ford Street the times when country ‘buses arrive and depart (8-10 a.m., 
p.m., and 4-5 p.m.), and they are there all day Friday and Saturday. Beg- 
ging these hours and places not included here. 


These figures refer begging appeals and not beggars. Some beggars 
appealed more than one enumerator the same day different days. 


Enumerators reported these defects: deformed limbs, lame, limping with cane, 
walks with stick, one leg, one leg and one arm missing, paralysis, defective 
right hand, ulcerated feet. 
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BEGGING REQUESTS TABULATED DAYS THE WEEK 


Kingston Montego Bay Kingston Montego Bay 
Days Enumerators 

213 


> 


attempt was made obtain two men (one “local” and one and 
two women (one “local” and one for each day, but the enumerators 
were volunteers and was not possible the desired combinations 
all days. Enumerators were middle-class adults. This enumerating was 
a.m, and 12.30 p.m.; enumerators started half-hour 
ntervals. 


The frequencies were affected some extent the following factors: 
(1) tourist ship the Kingston port Monday probably brought more 
beggars out; (2) shopping days Montego Bay (Tuesday and Saturday) at- 
tract more beggars; (3) the sex and nationality enumerators (see summary 
below); (4) the Montego Bay enumeration occurred during the first week 
September, the Kingston enumeration during the first week December; 
(5) during neither enumeration was there U.S.A. warship port. More 
beggars are the streets both cities when sailors are abroad. 


REQUESTS TABULATED BASIS ENUMERATORS 


Kingston Montego Bay 
Requests Averages Requests Averages 
Sex Sex 
men 105 9.5 men 3.3 
women 108 9.0 women 2.3 
Nationality Nationality 
local 8.5 local 2.2 
foreign 120 10.0 foreign 3.0 
Sex and Sex and 
Nationality Nationality 
local 7.4 local women 1.8 
local men 9.3 local men 2.8 
foreign women 10.0 foreign women 2.6 
foreign men 9.8 foreign men 3.8 


“Local” here refers persons who might taken for Jamaicans. 
“Foreign” refers persons who might taken for visitors. 


registered pauper getting the average dole 4s. wage 7s. 
day considered good pay for man doing unskilled work, but 
most beggars can collect more than this sum days when tourists 
sailors are the city. Many cooks, maids, and gardeners receive 
20s. 30s. per week, and many persons are unemployed have 
only part-time employment. Gilmore points out that beggars are re- 
tell outsiders about their incomes, and that doubtful 
their estimates can relied upon. Freund’s investigation beggars 
American city showed range, stated the subjects, from 
$2.00 $20.00 daily (3, pp. 185-186). According their statements, 
the average daily income exceeded $5.00 day. 
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KINGSTON BUSINESS DISTRICT 


Barnett Street 


South Parade 
Barry Street 
Tower Street 
MONTEGO BAY BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Post Office 
Union Street 
Market Street 
Church Street 
Creek Street 


la. 


3a. 


3b. 


4a. 


4b. 


| 
2b. 


la. 


3a. 


3b. 


4a. 


4b. 
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SUMMARY 


Kingston person who might taken for Jamaican may 
expect begged some way during the first week Decem- 
ber (the pre-Christmas, pre-tourist season) average eight 
times hour while walking the main business district from 
12.30 the morning. 

Montego Bay person who might taken for Jamaican 
may expect begged one way another average 
two times hour while walking the main business district 
from 12.30 the morning during the off season. some 
days one will make request, but occasionally may 
accosted five six times hour. 


who might taken for visitor Kingston may ex- 


pect ten begging appeals per hour under the conditions stated 
la. 


person who might taken for visitor Montego Bay may 


expect three begging appeals per hour under the conditions stated 
1b, but the range for him the off season will vary from zero 
nine ten. 

The volume begging, both for local people and for those who 
might taken for tourists, estimated from per cent 
per cent greater during the full tourist season (mid-Decem- 
ber the middle March) Kingston. would still 
greater during these three months except that police activity 
against beggars increased during this period. 

The volume begging, both for local people and for those who 
might taken for tourists, estimated from two three 
times great during the tourist season Montego Bay. 
Beggars are most active Kingston when tourist ships and 
U.S.A. Navy ships are port. Begging spread more evenly 
through the week than Montego Bay. 

Beggars Montego Bay are most active Saturdays and Tues- 
days, the main shopping days, and days when tourist ships 
warships are the harbour (none either came during the 
week this study although some tourists came plane). 
The typical street beggar downtown Kingston male, 
over, with real feigned physical defect, who works alone, 
stays one place, and uses simple request technique. 
most likely found King Street between South Parade and 
Barry Street, Barry between King and Church Streets, 
Tower between King and Church Streets. 

The typical street beggar Montego Bay’s business district 
male, ambulatory rather than stationary, apparently able-bodied, 
and individual rather than group operator. The begging 
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amateurish and ordinarily consists simple request 
outstretched hand hat. The beggar most likely found 
the east side St. James Street between the Post Office and 
Church Street Strand Street between Market and Creek 
Streets. this study, more than half the begging requests 
were made those blocks. 

6a. addition begging the main business district, beggars 
Kingston work the railway station train time and downtown 
theatres before and after shows. operate 
the shopping district, and beggars tour the parking lots and 
areas around theatres, restaurants, and grocery stores Cross 
Roads and Halfway Tree. Some begging done residences 
and stores and offices. 

6b. addition the main business section, begging occurs 
Montego Bay the railway station when trains come and 
around the two movie theatres the evening. One can expect 
also that boys will ask “watch” his car when parked for 
shopping the theatre. Tourists who ride bicycles from the 
hotel area the town are likely followed boys who run 
along asking for 6d. Is. 


CONCLUSION 


When begging under discussion, usual for someone 
suggest that the causes begging determined and steps taken 
eliminate it. The difficulty with this straightforward suggestion 
that the causes begging lie not only the personal characteristics 
beggars but the structure society and the attitudes 
the non-begging public. Begging has long history, its causation 
complex, its control difficult. 

Begging largely urban phenomenon. Slum areas collect, 
perpetuate, and produce economic failures and social misfits. They 
act reservoirs accumulate technical knowledge related under- 
world occupations and they serve training centres for recruits for 
these occupations. Not all city’s residents, nor all the people 
who migrate from country districts the city, can find jobs 
socially approved occupations. Begging, gambling, stealing, pimp- 
ing, and prostitution provide ways keeping alive, and sometimes 
they offer better remuneration than relief jobs, and when work 
available. The surprising thing not that there much beg- 
ging, but that there not more. 

The tourist trade cannot regarded basic cause begging, 
but does facilitate begging areas where tourism important 
providing professional, part-time, and potential beggars with easily 
available and lucrative prospects, 
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The rehabilitation some beggars may achieved the cor- 
rection personal defects through medical, educational, and social 
work techniques. Undoubtedly, preventive work the part youth 
organizations, schools, and churches influences some potential beg- 
gars. The traditional methods public and private welfare agencies, 
and the police and the courts, will continue exert some control 
over begging. The fact that society has yet succeeded pro- 
viding employment for everyone does not mean that useless 
attempt increase employment opportunities. 

The view that begging will continue does not mean that the 
number beggars cannot controlled. Without the controls, the 
begging situation probably would have been much worse. agree 
with Gilmore that the devices for control “may work better than 
they seem work, and they can made work even better when 
the public brings their aid the force its concerted desires and 
opinions” (3, pp. 234-235). 
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THE BANANA JAMAICA: EXPORT TRADE 


ANSELL HART 


should noted that compiling figures and percentages 
Jamaican banana export trade, one finds discrepancies between 
property returns the Collector General and actual cultivation areas, 
between the figures the fruit companies and those set out 
the Handbooks Jamaica obtained from the Collector General, 
between the percentages banana exports total island exports 
derived from the fruit companies and the other sources above 
mentioned. But the general trend well relative figures, through- 
cut the years are sufficiently accurately indicated. the matter 
percentage, for example, while may not accept the high figure 
the Handbooks peak over per cent, certain that 
time banana exports did exceed value per cent island 
exports and one time did fall nearly per cent. 

While bananas have formed the subject few books, notably 
“The Banana Empire” Kepner and Soothill, Social Aspects” 
Kepner, “Green Havoc” (dealing with banana disease tropical 
America) and “Empire Green and Gold” Charles Wilson, 
there has been, far aware, publication dealing parti- 
cularly with the banana trade Jamaica. Pending such publication, 
this sketchy outline offered. 

The banana which formed the bulk the export trade Jamaica 
that commodity for over fifty years known the Gros Michel, 
and was introduced from Martinique the 1830’s Frenchman 
resident St. Andrew, one Francois Pouyat. The variety now being 
exported from Jamaica, the Lacatan, was only recently introduced 
being relatively immune the dread Fusarium cubense Panama 
disease. 

the 1880’s and 1890’s, the Gros Michel became known the 
peasantry St. James and Hanover signifying the 
fine fruit acceptable for export (“go New York”). The name 
found recognition the local market and the homes, signifying 
fine large fruit fit for domestic use, and sold eight for “quattie” 
(13d). 

Long before the advent the Gros Michel, however, the banana 
was freely grown Jamaica. mentioned Hans Sloane 
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the monumental work which prepared from personal investigation 
the island 1688 which quotation from another author 
the use the banana shade for cacao (chocolate). The 
banana, like ground provisions (yams, coco, etc.) was originally grown 
Jamaica first slaves and later the peasants subsistence 
crop. Like ground provisions, soon yielded surplus for sale 
the local market. the 1870’s, banana trees were also filling the 
ancillary purpose nurse-plants shade trees for cacao, citrus, 
Liberian coffee and other crops which were then being developed. 
The report the Director Public Gardens and Plantations 
Jamaica (Daniel Morris) for 1883 informative: 
“Cacao:—The cultivation this article connection with 
bananas making good progress, and estimate that nearly 
1,000 acres land the island are now established with 
cacao Bananas:—This the most extensive and most 
valuable fruit interest the island. The exports for 1883 
were 937,951 bunches (sic, the value £93,795 
which more than six times the number and value those 
for 1877 the bananas are utilized many cases 
nurse-plants for cacao, nutmegs, oranges, Liberian coffee, cin- 
namen, coconuts, cardamoms and rubber-yielding plants, the 
banana culture leading numerous permanent cultivations, 
which will remain after the bananas have died out. this 
respect, the means permanently reclaiming extensive 
areas which hitherto had been utterly neglected”. 

art the Jamaican banana trade signifying whole “stem” fruit 
nine hands more. The stem the tout ensemble the fruit 
from one plant sucker. Each layer fruit the stem called 
“hand” and each individual banana called the 
very early days the trade (in the 1880’s) when good sized stems 
were scarce, even seven hand stem was graded “bunch” and 
fetched top price 2s., while two six hand stems went the bunch. 
For many generations, however, bunch count bunch has signified 
stem nine hands fetching full price, eight hand stem being 
taken three-fourths bunch, seven hand one-half, six 
hand and time great scarcity, but very rarely, 
five hand stem one-eighth bunch. 

Bananas are sold retail the local market number fingers, 
exporters the bunch, the trade abroad weight, and were 
retailed the trade the U.S.A. Jamaica, fingers. 

The area bananas under cultivation Jamaica from time 
time may (with certain reservations) gathered from the property 
ingivings returns made proprietors Government and repro- 
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duced the annual Handbooks Jamaica. land tax has always 
been based improved value, not surprising find that the 
cultivation returns have often been dilatory and conservative. This 
explains many discrepancies. For example, the Director Public 
Gardens and Plantations 1883 set down the area cacao culti- 
vation 1,000 acres while the property returns show only 170 acres. 
large property St. Mary known have put over 500 acres 
bananas was shown the returns with area under cultivation 
only 105 acres. and large, appears checking from various 
sources that often one-fourth the actual cultivation was returned 
property owners the Collector Taxes, any rate the old 
days. 

May 1870, Lorenzo Dow Baker put into Port Morant with 
his sloop Telegraph for caulking and repairs. Struck the numbers 
bananas and coconuts which saw around, loaded his empty 
boat for the return voyage with cargo coconuts and 160 stems 
bananas which purchased 1s. per stem and sold Jersey 
City, U.S.A. within fourteen days later profit $2.00 per stem. 
was back Jamaica later and took 400 stems, landing the first 
cargo Jamaican bananas Boston May 29, 1871. Captain 
Baker and Jamaica were the banana business. (Bananas had 
already been taken from other sources New Orleans and other 
southern ports). 

Captain Baker set himself persuade Jamaica grow bananas 
end Boston accept them. went into business with one Andrew 
Preston, clerk Seaverns and Co. (Caterers and Commission 
Agents). 1876, the Standard Steam Navigation Co. was operation 
(“Steam” only name, for the sailing-ship skipper for some time 
resisted the new-fangled steamship). 

1877, Captain Baker brought his family Jamaica and set 
business here supervise operations from this side, and course 
time went for plantation and cultivation operations his own 
and behalf his Company, the Boston Fruit Co. 

The year 1877 regarded Jamaica the beginning 
regular banana trade with the U.S.A. that year Baker, after dis- 
posing his summer cargoes Boston, undertook December ship- 
ment New Orleans the Eunice Newcomb, invasion terri- 
tory already the trade. Captain Baker was now agent Port 
Antonio for the Atlas Steamship line. 

late 1883, new sailing-ship, the Jesse Freeman, was 
commissioned for the Standard Steam Navigation Co., but she was 
fitted with auxiliary steam engine. Her speed was eleven knots. 
From Jamaica Boston, bananas might now travel ten days and 
the Jesse Freeman had stepped the cargo from 2,000 12,000 
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stems. Another ship followed, cutting the voyage eight days and 
increasing the cargo 20,000 stems. The new ship, the Baker, 
also carried passengers. The end the Baker about the 
late 1880’s also saw the end the Baker sailing-ships the fruit 
trade. Steam transportation for fruit had become inevitable. 


Even before establishing himself Jamaica, Captain Baker had 
become agricultural missionary. His message the Jamaican 
cultivator was that would pay them grow bananas for export 
and grow them well. His small business was develop into the 
larger Boston Fruit Co. and later into the great United Fruit Co., 
now giant even among the giants American companies. 


The idea return cargo bananas the U.S.A. otherwise 
empty sailing vessel had also occurred one Pat Johnston, mer- 
chant (ex-schoolmaster and Latin scholar) Lucea. Earlier per- 
haps, but certainly 1880, was sending banana cargoes the 
southern ports the U.S.A., for these ports were early and active 
the banana trade. find schooner 1880 joint adventure 
Pat Johnston and sailing vessel skipper taking cargo 3,000 
stems gathered Mosquito Cove (between Sandy Bay and Lucea) 
and also frem Lucea and Green Island. was 1880 Mosquito 
Cove that Pat Johnston’s son Charles Edward Johnston had his first 
introduction the Jamaican trade. This acquaintance was renewed 
Port Antonio 1893 and has lasted continuously for sixty years. 

may opportune this point interrupt the narrative 
pioneers the export trade bananas deal with the plantation 
side the business. 

The property returns for the year 1883 indicate that the figures 
for banana exports were merged under the general heading 
nor was the cultivation fruit given separately, for this was gen- 
erally carried out grazing pasture lands. The cultivation 
sugar cane and the export sugar and rum were however given 
detail. 

this early period the history the banana trade the 
island there were sugar estates Portland and St. Mary, 
while there were St. Thomas, St. James and West- 
moreland. The sugar industry was such parlous state, however, 
and the estates inefficient that was not difficult for the fertile 
lands especially St. Mary rapidly into bananas. Labour also 
had its say the matter. Cutting the smooth-leaved banana was 
pleasanter job than reaping the itchy sugar cane. The Hon. Geo. 
Solomon and Mr. DaCosta Quebec, St. Mary, were pioneers 
extensive banana cultivation, although few years earlier DaCosta 
had derided the venturesomeness small settler with his 5-acre 
cultivation, The largest avenue was, however, opened 
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the happy association the enterprise Dr. Pringle with the 
existence large tracts idle lands St. Mary belonging the 
Isaac Levy estate. find from the Record Office Jamaica that 
the year 1887, Dr. Pringle, who already owned Trinity and Brimmer 
Hall, purchased Nonsuch, 2,500 acres, Agualta Vale, Orange Hill and 
Georgia Pen, over 2,000 acres, Nutfield (area not returned under 
that name), Newry (ditto) Tulloch Castle, Green Castle and one 
thousand year leasehold, all for the sum £6,500. 


the records Spanish Town reveal, for fifty years after 
emancipation, one could pick lands very cheaply, sometimes 
less than per acre and not uncommonly from per acre, 
these being thrown sugar estates for the most part. Even the 
fertile St. Mary lands were exception the rule; 1912, these 
lands, reason the banana trade, had gone £40 per acre. 
Four years hurricane and plant disease then battered the price 
banana lands down £10 per acre; later, values rose again 
under more favourable conditions. The turn the second decade 
the twentieth century ushered the serious cultivation bananas 
Jamaica export crop, especially St. Mary, Portland and 
St. Thomas. The well-known St. Mary farming names Goffe, 
Clemetson, DaCosta, Prendergast, DeLisser and others, and St. 
Catherine Ernest Verley, Harold Lindo and others became closely 
associated with the business banana growing. Kerr and Co., 
referred later, became growers (as well exporters) St. 
Mary and St. James. was DeLisser who, about 1915, 
influenced his cousin Cecil Lindo into Jamaican banana cul- 
tivation. Cecil Lindo partnership with his brothers became 
between 1915 and 1927 very large cultivators bananas Jamaica. 


The Pringle properties were continuously developed until 1912 
the Hon. Sir John Pringle had under cultivation St. Mary and St. 
James nearly 5,000 acres bananas and with associates nearly 1,000 
acres St. Thomas. The Pringle holdings St. Mary were form 
almost the entire holding banana cultivation Jamaica the 
Atlantic Fruit Co. and afterwards the Standard Fruit Co. Later 
these former Pringle properties were the market once more 
and fall the lot individual land owners. 


Cecil Lindo had left Jamaica for Costa Rica about 
1890 young man about 21. the course time, en- 
gaged (inter alia) banana cultivation there, acquired very large 
holdings and eventually sold his banana properties Costa Rica 
the United Fruit Co. was repeat the transaction Jamaica 
after twelve years development banana cultivation whereby his 
firm Lindo Bros. ranked among the largest holders banana cul- 
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tivations Jamaica, comparable with the United Fruit Co. and the 
Pringle St. Mary interests (which had been transferred the Atlantic 
Fruit Co.) 

St. Mary had become the chief parish for banana cultivation. 
the eve the formation the Jamaica Banana Producers’ Associa- 
tion Ltd., the property returns indicated somewhat inadequately 
total area under bananas about 80,000 acres, about 8,000 St. 
Thomas, over 9,000 Portland, about 15,000 St. Mary, over 5,000 
St. James and over 12,000 St. Catherine. The returns the 
small settlers are obviously unreliable. The records the Jamaica 
Banana Producers’ Association Ltd. indicated that the 36,000 acres 
bananas contracted 1927 represented many 7,000 indi- 
vidual growers. Indeed, Government support the Association was 
based the security and stability which was calculated afford 
small settlers who had hitherto been unable secure contracts 
from the exporting Companies. 

The narrative the pioneers the banana export trade may 
now resumed. about the year 1855, youngster about 
years age, midshipman the British navy, was invalided out 
the service. came Jamaica his uncle, Rev. William Coke 
who was stationed near Balaclava. His name was John Edward Kerr. 
1870 thereabouts started business Montego Bay. the 
early 1880’s became interested the export fruit business (oranges 
and bananas) Montego Bay and Lucea and was soon have 
branches Falmouth, St. Ann’s Bay and Port Maria. The records 
Kerr and Co. have been destroyed fire; but know that 
the 1880’s the firm were operating steamships, taking oranges and 
bananas New York and later England and that they initiated 
the system auctioning the bananas arrival. The business was 
risky one; and the family awaited with anxiety news the arrival 
the boats New York and the results the auctions. Kerr’s 
first fruit boat was the Edith Godden. Later, exercised pretty 
classical wit the naming the boats which built, bought and 
converted: the Pomona (taking about 8,000 stems), the Vertumnus, 
the Neptune, the Argonaut, the Jason, the Golden Fleece (which made 
trips England, actually taking bananas there—she was wrecked 
1896) and the speedy Atlanta, capable eighteen knots and doing 
the trip from Montego Bay New York four days less. 

The Handbook Jamaica for 1884-5 gives vivid picture 
the shipping activity Jamaica 1883. Frank Brothers, fearful 
stem-rot disease Panama, had transferred their Fruit Freight Line 
Jamaica, bringing general merchandise from New York and taking 
back fruit, mostly bananas. Henry Brothers ran weekly line be- 
tween Kingston and Baltimore. Hart and Co. operated Balti- 
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more with one steamer and several sailing vessels. Seaverns and Co. 
ran steamers weekly Boston the summer and U.S. southern 
ports the winter. Kerr’s Edith Godden, Pomona and Vertumnus 
Gid regular trade fruit, sometimes two trips New York per 
month. Clark and Co. New Orleans were also the Jamaican 


fruit trade with line steamers, also were Warner and Merritt 
Philadelphia with steam and sail. According reliable in- 
formant, was claimed that the early days the Jamaican fruit 
trade the weekly sailings out Port Antonio exceeded the weekly 
sailings out Liverpool. 

All all there were seventeen lines steamers (besides the 
coastal services) operating from Jamaica the early 1880’s for 
ous purposes. the editors the Handbook reflected: 
these lines are, there every prospect their being supplemented 
next year, the people will only continue planting bananas. The 
demand present exceeds the supply”. 

1893 the fruit trade and consequent development shipping 
had made impact postal and passenger service; and could 
reported: “In addition the regular lines (Royal Mail, Holt, 
Line, Atlas Steamship Co., Cunard, White Line, Glasgow Line, Clyde 


Line and Pickford and Black) there large fleet 

ful steamers engaged the fruit trade, most which carry mail and 

thus afford almost daily postal communication with other countries. 


Most these steamers have good accommodation for passengers 
which they take (to U.S.) rates varying from $30.00 $45.00” 

New banana dealers came and went. Some stayed the 
1898 the assets the Boston Fruit Co. were estimated millions 
Fruit Despatch Co. 1899 the Boston Fruit Co. yielded place 


Following the Boston Fruit Co’s. ship Marmion 1890 which 
had speed ten knots and capacity 20,000 stems, the United 


its successor the United Fruit Co., with capital $20,000,000. 
Fruit Co. 1901 had chartered the Buckman and Watson, capacity 


40,000 stems and passengers. The Great White Fleet was its 

way. 1901 also, Sir Alfred Jones (Elder Dempster and Co.) had lit 

put three refrigerated ships, the Port Morant, Port Henderson 

Port Maria into the Jamaica-England trade. The Port Kingston 

followed. Then Elders and Fyffes Ltd. introduced refrigerated ships, 

did the United Fruit Co. The English trade passed into the hands 

the United Fruit Co. via Elder Dempster and Elders and Fyffes. 
During the first and second decades the twentieth century, 

the United Fruit Co. illustrated Jamaica the manifold benefits and 


dangers largely benevolent monopoly. The English trade was 
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exclusively their hands. Competition spearheaded Charlie 
Johnston and his associates had access only the American market. 
the banana trade, access Europe well America was 
essential lubricant the free movement the market. 

The United Fruit Co. had also become extensive cultivators 
Jamaica. 1913 they were cultivating bananas leased lands 
the following parishes: St. Thomas 230 acres, Portland 500 acres, 
St. Mary 1,100 acres and under irrigation St. Catherine over 
2,200 acres; and owners they were cultivating St. Thomas 839 
acres, Portland 1,244 acres and St. Catherine 1,115 acres. 
1929 when the threat competition from the co-operative movement 
was materializing, the United Fruit Co. owned banana cultivation 
Jamaica over 7,500 acres. This involved, incidentally, the owner- 
ship lands citrus, grazing and sugar cane, and the manufacture 
sugar. 


Neither the Boston Fruit Co. nor the United Fruit Co. ever had 
undisputed possession the Jamaican field all the year round. 
“Pirate” dealers they were called, picked fruit occasion, the 
competition inuring the advantage growers. Mushroom com- 
panies flourished for while. Among the perennials, the United 
Fruit Co. Ltd. had reckon with Joseph DiGiorgio, his associates and 
companies. Joseph DiGiorgio had visited Jamaica the early 
1890’s buyer for Baltimore company. returned his own 
account and made contact with Charlie Johnston, who often financed 
his ventures. When 1893 Charles deMercado Kingston pro- 
posed David Gideon Port Antonio the shipment bananas 
New Orleans cover the return trip boats bringing his mer- 
chandise Kingston, the association between DiGiorgio, Atlantic 
Fruit Co., Gideon and Johnston ripened into arrangement some 
permanence. 1919 Johnston and List (formerly manager the 
United Fruit Co.) formed the Jamaica Fruit and Shipping Co. Ltd. 
with Adolph Levy and Bro. Kingston. The threatened monopoly 
the United Fruit Co. was the opportunity and the occasion. The 
support some big planters was secured, the Pringle bananas form- 
ing the nucleus the trade and DiGiorgio supplying marketing faci- 
lities abroad. profit-sharing arrangement with DiGiorgio ensued. 


the meantime, young Kingston lawyer, Arthur Farquharson, 
Crown Solicitor (but with the right private practice) and solicitor 
the United Fruit Co., essayed the formation quasi-co-operative 
banana planters St. Catherine. That terminated his association 
with the United Fruit Co. 

The 1914-1918 war, following series hurricanes Jamaica, 
had considerably depleted supplies the island. However, will 
seen from Table the annual average which 1910-1914 had 
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been nearly 144 million stems and which had shrunk 1916 
million, had 1919 begun the steep ascent million. 1927, 
perhaps due competition between export dealers, the Jamaican 
output had reached over million, with bananas representing 493 
per cent value total Jamaican exports. 


TABLE BANANA EXPORTS 1910-1927 
Percentage 


Stems Value total exports 
1914 (average) 14,354,860 £1,263,657 49.4 
1919 9,673,557 £1,141,480 20.6 
1922 12,713,849 £1,787,884 44.2 
1927 21,151,881 £2,365,464 49.8 


N.B. Figures supplied the fruit companies differ slightly from the above 
(probably due the difference between in-turn and out-turn figures). 

was about this period that body men (W. Coke Kerr, 
Robertson, Hawkins, Seymour Seymour and others) con- 
ceived the idea island-wide co-operative primary producers’ as- 
sociation. Under the guiding influence Arthur Farquharson, 
Chairman the Jamaica Imperial Association, the movement came 
bananas. 

Two schemes were put forward, the Kerr-Robertson scheme and 
the Johnston-List scheme. The Johnston-List scheme had much 
offer: 

(a) large nucleus contract fruit; 

(b) transport and marketing contacts and New York; 

(c) lengthy experience the trade; 

financial stability; 

(e) long history successful operations. 

Recognised integrity was common both proponents. 

the result the Imperial Association gave its backing and 
blessing the Johnston-List scheme; and the Jamaica Banana Pro- 
ducers’ Association Ltd. was formed 1927. Ja- 
maica Imperial Association had been formed 1917 focus for 
the aspirations large planters and merchants and their legal ad- 
visers. The blessing the Imperial Association augured well for the 
new venture. DiGiorgio was brought for the transportation 
New York and the marketing there. The Banana Co-operative was 
born. 

Jamaica was fortunate securing the sympathetic support 
the Governor, Sir Reginald Stubbs. the basis banana contracts 
sufficient cover freight charges (roughly per cent island 
fruit), Government approved the formation the Jamaica Banana 
Producers’ Association Ltd., quasi-co-operative, with authorized 
capital £1,000 240,000 one penny shares, Government guaran- 
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teeing debenture issue £200,000 for the purchase and recondition- 
ing refrigerated ships for the English market, the Co-operative 
guaranteeing growers uniform price 2s. per count bunch 
all bananas secured for England and Europe. The Co-operative was 
pay into the island Treasury 2d. per count bunch 
exported bananas secure payment interest and amortization 
the debentures. Legislation was enacted making the marketing 
contracts binding each successive owner the land and making 
breach connivance breach the marketing contract criminal 
offence. Nevertheless, the great danger which the Co-operative fre- 
quently encountered was this very passing contract fruit the 

For the American market the Co-operative made profit sharing 
contract with DiGiorgio. When the 1930’s DiGiorgio sold out his 
interest competing company, the Association established its own 
agency New York, but this languished the outbreak the 
second World War. The Association had established its own market- 
ing arrangements Canada and England and the Continent. 


The Jamaican banana trade, after the formation the As- 
sociation, »ivoted around the rivalry between the United Fruit Co. 
and the Association, each fearing expansion the other its ex- 
pense. 

The Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement 1925 had assured 
Jamaican bananas direct transportation Canada fine line 
Canadian Government Steamers (to become the famous “Lady 
Boats”), and also preferential tariff. preferential tariff Eng- 
land was also make the English market secure. The Association’s 
direct line England was assure transportation, and secure new 
markets and means manoeuvre competitors should try “rig” 
the American market. 


1933, the Association had 15,000 members representing 66,000 
acres bananas. During 1933, however, received only million 
stems fruit representing per cent island bananas, per cent 
less the total island quantity than 1932. The hurricanes 1932 
and 1933 had seriously affected production; and rivalry between the 
Companies was greatest time scarcity. view the fact that 
per cent the membership the Association consisted pea- 
sants owning individually from one quarter acre acres, 
the Association’s contracts assured much security the banana- 
cultivating peasantry. Financially, the Association was strong 
position. had paid into the Treasury for interest and towards 
amortization debentures over £150,000, leaving only £83,500 owing. 
owned refrigerated steamers for the English trade, representing 
investment over £192,000. had secured average price 
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2s. per count bunch and paid cash members 2s. 4d. per count 
bunch. Table shows prices realized United Fruit Co. contractors 
from 1918, through 1919, when Jamaican Fruit and Shipping Co. Ltd. 
was formed, 1927, when the Association came into existence, while 
Table shows the relative prices paid the United Fruit Co. and the 
Association from 1928 1934. 


TABLE BANANA PRICES, PER COUNT BUNCH 


Year 
1918 
1919 2s. 
1920 4s. 34d 
1921 3s. 
1922 3s. lid 
1923 4s. lid 
1924 2s. 
1925 2s. 
1926 2s. 
1927 3s. 
TABLE 
Jamaica Banana Producers’ 
United Fruit Co. Association, Ltd. 
1928 2s. 10d 
1929 3s. 2s. 
1930 2s. 43d 2s. 
1931 2s. 2s. 53d 
1932 2s. 53d 2s. 
1933 2s. 103d 2s. 
1934 3s. 2s. 103 


1935, the difficulties, which had long been the subject 
representation Government the Association, became pressing 
and obvious, and Government was prevailed upon give temporary 
assistance the form guarantee price contract growers 
enable the Association secure deliveries. 1936, Commission 
from the United Kingdom enquired into the Jamaican banana trade 
and way reassurance the United Fruit Co. and consequent 
security the Association, that the Jamaica Banana 
Producers’ Association Ltd. reorganized trading Company 
casting off its co-operative garments, members receiving shares for 
their accumulated interests the Association. This was done and 
per cent island fruit was secured the Association. the 
vivid metaphor Zemurray the United Fruit Co., communists and 
capitalists were longer sitting around the same table. 

interesting corollary the reconciliation the conflict 
between the United Fruit Co. and the Jamaica Banana Producers’ As- 
sociation Ltd. was the formation social service organization 
known Jamaica Welfare Ltd. This was made possible the pro- 
mises (duly fulfilled) the United Fruit Co., and which the 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Co. participated, contribute for five 
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years the sum 4d. for each bunch bananas exported them 
from Jamaica, for the cultural advancement the peasantry 
Jamaica. 


The United Fruit Co. and the Jamaica Banana Producers’ As- 
sociation Ltd. were now able collaborate and divert construc- 
tive uses the trade much available energy and acumen that had 
hitherto been largely directed trade conflicts. The Association 
might longer expand co-operatively the detriment the United 
Fruit Co. who might longer offer standing temptation con- 
tractors withhold from the Association its appropriate quota 
fruit. Unfortunately, hurricanes, war and plant diseases were 
intervene harass the trade. Table indicates banana exports from 
Jamaica from 1934 1943. 


1940 the cumulative effects hurricane and war were 
evidence. 1941 the British Government arranged subsidy the 
trade and 1946 commenced buy the crop Jamaican bananas 
for the United Kingdom. 


TABLE BANANA EXPORTS, 1934-1943 


Stems Value 
1934 15,974,906 £1,665,082 
1935 20,379,326 2,174,406 
1936 18,762,794 1,911,605 
1937 26,955,489 2,656,883 
1938 23,698,552 2,916,956 
1939 18,771,628 2,439,177 
1940 6,849,042 1,045,480 
1941 5,588,555 900,696 
1942 1,347,324 273,204 
1943 288,953 172,149 


N.B. Figures supplied the fruit companies differ slightly from the above. 


When Panama disease was making inroads into banana cultiva- 
tion, Cutter, Manager the United Fruit Co. was said have advised 
Jamaica give bananas and “go for The United 
Fruit Co. itself was steadily reducing banana cultivation Jamaica. 
the early 1940’s had abandoned the cultivation bananas 
Jamaica except for experimental purposes. the outbreak 
Cercospora disease, also called Sigatoka Leaf-spot, the Department 
Agriculture advised the abandonment banana cultivation except 
the most favourable soil. The Association refused accept the 
advice. 


The Lacatan banana, relatively immune Panama disease (but 
more susceptible Leaf-spot) was brought replace the more 
vulnerable Gros Michel; and the measures for countering Leaf-spot 
(spraying with Bordeaux mixture, that is, copper sulphate and white 
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lime) which had served the United Fruit Co. Honduras, were in- 
troduced. 

The first indication the havoc wrought Leaf-spot appeared 
the market rather than the fruit the field. The fruit ap- 
peared normal when reaped, but reached the market over-ripe 
and unmarketable condition. Bananas, which had once represented 
considerably over per cent island exports, fell 1.1 per cent 
under the buffeting war, hurricane, and soil and plant diseases. 

After reaching its lowest ebb 1943, the strenuous efforts the 
Association began make themselves felt subsequent years. Table 
shows the gradual recovery: 


TABLE BANANA EXPORTS, 1943-1953 


Year Stems Value Percentage 
total exports 
1944 1,117,015 198,285 4.6 
1945 1,796,903 359,205 7.2 
1946 5,812,640 1,630,742 19.0 
1947 5,519,526 2,049,259 20.6 
1948 6,095,038 2,321,064 20.8 
1949 6,530,158 2,269,178 19.2 
1950 5,772,679 2,115,720 14.3 
1951 3,701,720 1,267,381 
1952 4,466,787 1,887,111 10.93 
1953 10,216,022 4,600,641 18.4 


The hurricane 1951 was another serious set-back. The grower 
received 1939 3s. per count bunch, 1943 2s. 10d, 1946 4s. 6d.- 
6s., 1947 2d., from June 1950 December 1952 10d., 
from December 1952 December 1953 8s. 6d. The increased price 
had not resulted from the free play the market. 1941 the 
British Government had begun subsidizing the industry; 1946 
became the sole and exclusive purchaser. 

seems probable that bananas will again become, both volume 
and value, major export crop. one time sugar and bananas 
operated alternately export crops; and the banana its early 
days even helped force sugar out existence, St. Mary; and 
was with difficulty kept bay notably its exclusion the parish 
Westmoreland. The present indications are that sugar and bananas 
will probably peers their own districts. 

sugar and bananas. The figures for sugar are taken from graph 
made Mr. Shannon United Estates Ltd. and comparative figures 
compiled the Sugar Manufacturers’ Association (of Jamaica) 
Ltd. The earlier figures for bananas have been culled from the 
Handbooks Jamaica, the later figures from the records the 
Jamaica Banana Producers’ Association Ltd. Most the other 
figures have been obtained from the Handbooks Jamaica. The 
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figures not always agree, but the discrepancies are relatively un- 
important broad survey. 


TABLE EXPORTS SUGAR AND BANANAS, 1700-1953 


Year Sugar Bananas 
tons stems 
1700 4,708 
1883 23,542 
1884 19,989 
1891 23,368 9,959 
1892 23,654 14,860 
1903 13,574 
1904 9,903 
1913 4,891 
1914 20,820 
1919 46,857 8,964,615 
1920 40,212 9,052,107 
1927 65,280 21,074,612 
1928 67,350 17,128,541 
1930 67,788 24,760,944 
1934 72,430 15,978,233 
1939 117,946 18,771,227 
1941 156,598 5,588,555¢ 
1948 192,814 6,095,038 
1949 237,744 6,530,158 
1953 330,237 10,216,022 


During the second World War the All Island Banana Growers’ 
Association was formed, association open all growers bananas 
Jamaica, and with area councils through the island. The prime 
mover was Williams who for many years did yeoman service 
the banana trade. 

For the following particulars relations with the Government 
Britain indebted official the Jamaica Banana Pro- 
ducers’ Association Ltd. 

1941 the British Government arranged subsidy for Jamaica’s 
banana industry compensate the island for the fact that bananas 
could longer shipped abroad. 

The Jamaican Government set department purchase from 
the growers Jamaica all the bananas they produced. This operation 
was entrusted the Commissioner for Commerce and Industries and 
turn employed the United Fruit Co., the Jamaica Banana Pro- 
ducers’ Association Ltd. and the Standard Fruit Co. act his 
agents for buying the bananas from the growers. 

The Commissioner for Commerce and Industries took over from 
the Companies the men previously employed select, grade reject 
bananas offered them the growers and these selectors were 
sent the Commissioner Commerce and Industries the 
various receiving stations operated the Companies. After the 
an.a. Not available. 


Banana figures 1914-1939 from the fruit companies’ records. 
Banana figures 1941-1953 from the Handbook Jamaica. 
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bananas had been bought many them possible were sold 
locally and the rest were for the most part thrown away. Any 
change the price paid the growers had first approved 
the British Government. 

During the war wages steadily increased and the cost pro- 
ducing bananas increased. From time time representations were 
made the British Government the effect that the cost pro- 
duction exceeded the price the growers received. The Government 
Britain was co-operative; but the cost production rose steadily and 
continued exceed the price paid growers. Many growers aban- 
doned large portions their cultivations, while Panama disease con- 
tinued its steady progress; and Leaf-spot added itself other diffi- 
culties. the end the war, acreage under banana cultivation 
had shrunk insignificant figure. 

During the war the Jamaica Banana Producers’ Association was 
able from time time charter small boats make small ship- 
ments bananas the American Continent. The proceeds from 
these exports went into the fund operated the Commissioner for 
Commerce and Industries behalf the Imperial Government. 
These indications self-help the part Jamaica from time time 
induced the United Kingdom help Jamaica further increasing 
the price growers. 

During the war Committee was set advise the Com- 
missioner for Commerce and Industries, and this Committee consisted 
three members from the All Island Banana Growers’ Association, 
the Director Agriculture, two persons selected the Governor, 
with the Commissioner for Commerce and Industries Chairman. 

After the war the Ministry Food the United Kingdom made 
contract with the Commissioner for Commerce and Industries 
purchase from him, f.o.b. Jamaica, all the bananas produced Ja- 
maica. The Ministry Food also made contract with Elders and 
Fyffes and the Jamaica Banana Producers’ Steamship Co. Ltd. 
subsidary the Jamaica Banana Producers’ Association Ltd.) 
transport from Jamaica England all the bananas purchased 
the Ministry Food. Elders and Fyffes Ltd. represented the interests 
the Standard Fruit Co. and schedule was worked out specifying 
how many ships each Company was provide. The rate freight 
was negotiated between the Companies and the Ministry Food each 

The Ministry Food also made contract with Elders and 
Fyffes and the Jamaica Producers’ Marketing Co. Ltd. (another sub- 
sidiary the Jamaica Banana Producers’ Association Ltd.) dis- 
charge bananas from the ships and sell and distribute them through- 
out the United Kingdom. They were paid commission starting 
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per ton, reducing 30s. per ton after certain number tons. 
the United Kingdom area councils were set which most 
the wholesalers the area were represented. each ship arrived 
the Ministry Food allocated the cargo between the various areas 
and the area councils allocated the quantities they received between 
the various wholesalers their area. Elders and Fyffes and the 
Jamaica Producers’ Marketing Co. Ltd. sold and despatched the 
bananas accordingly. 


These operations continued until December 31, 1952. About the 
middle 1952 the Minister Food informed the Commissioner for 
Commerce and Industries that was not prepared continue bulk 
purchase Jamaica bananas beyond the end that year, and re- 
quested that the Jamaica Government make other arrangements 
come into effect that time. the result, was agreed that the 
Commissioner for Commerce and Industries, his successor, would 
established the only person allowed buy bananas for export 
from Jamaica and the only person allowed export bananas from 
Jamaica. The Ministry Food agreed carry the bulk pur- 
chase bananas until March, 1953, order allow time for the 
change over made system under which the Commissioner 
for and Industries, his successor, contracted with Elders 
and Fyffes Ltd. and the Jamaica Banana Producers’ Steamship Co. 
Ltd. carry bananas from Jamaica the United Kingdom; and also 
made contract with Elders and Fyffes and the Jamaica Producers’ 
Marketing Co. market those bananas behalf the Commissioner 
for Commerce and Industries, his successor, the United Kingdom. 
Under the Chairmanship the Ministry Food the above contracts 
were negotiated, and the charge for carrying each ton bananas 
England under the freight contract varied upwards and down- 
wards with the price bananas port discharge. 

These arrangements provided that for every 100 tons bananas 
distributed the United Kingdom Elders and Fyffes and the 
Jamaica Producers’ Marketing Co., Elders and Fyffes should have 
control over the distribution 774 tons and the Jamaica Producers’ 
Marketing Co. control over tons. was laid down that the 
quantity bananas distributed the Jamaica Producers’ 
Marketing Co. should taken first out the available supply 
Jamaica bananas, and Jamaica’s total exports the United King- 
Gom fell below 223 per cent the total quantities handled 
Elders and Fyffes and Jamaica Producers’ Marketing Co., Elders and 
Fyffes were required make bananas from other sources available 
the Jamaica Producers’ Marketing Co. order that the Jamaica 
Producers’ Marketing Co. might have its per cent. 

law was passed subsequently Jamaica establishing the 
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Banana Board the statutory authority succeed the Commissioner 
for Commerce and Industries. The Banana Board consists seven 
members, two whom are appointed the Governor Executive 
Council, three the All Island Banana Growers’ Association, one 
Elders and Fyffes and the United Fruit Company jointly, and one 
the Jamaica Banana Producers’ Marketing Co. Ltd. and the Ja- 
maica Banana Producers’ Steamship Co. Ltd. jointly. 


first the contract that the Ministry Food made with Ja- 
maica take all her bananas applied only the Gros Michel variety, 
but the supply Gros Michel was dwindling due the inroads 

Panama disease, attempt was made find some other suitable 

variety immune Panama disease. was found that the Lacatan 
variety was almost completely immune and trial shipments were 
sent England and ultimately the Ministry Food was persuaded 
accept this variety well. 


The Lacatan banana has two serious defects. First, seems 
have more tender skin than the Gros Michel, and its fingers not 
lie compactly the stem. is, therefore, much more easily 
bruised and damaged handling and intransit. Secondly, the 
Lacatan banana very susceptible Sigatoka what commonly 
known Leaf-spot disease. Many years ago the United Fruit Com- 
pany, knowing Lacatan almost immune Panama disease, ex- 
perimented with this variety but subsequently abandoned 
commercial proposition because they regarded tender 
carry successfully. 


Jamaica made good progress with shipments Lacatan bananas 


until the autumn 1953. this time the quantities Lacatan 


bananas being exported had increased sizeable proportions. How- 
ever reports from England indicated that these were arriving 
very bruised condition and were suffering heavily from two fungi— 
Gloeosporium and Thielaviopsis, which entered through abrasions 
the skin and caused cushion rot and stem-end rot. now apparent 
that the Lacatan has handled carefully and efforts are being 
made this end. Reports from England indicate that improved 
handling has already had important effect the condition 


which Lacatan bananas arrive that country. Another defect from 


which the Lacatan suffered initially was that required different 
ripening methods from those applicable the Gros Michel. 
fortunate that the English market for bananas was practically in- 
satiable just after the war, thus allowing time for the education 
wholesalers the methods necessary for ripening Lacatans. Lacatan 
bananas also have carried different temperature from the 
Gros Michel 56°F 57°F, compared with 53°F for Gros 
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The British Government still controls the import bananas into 
the United Kingdom licence October 1954, but have in- 
formed the Jamaica Government that from that date this control 
will only operate respect dollar bananas. 


The All Island Banana Growers’ Association one the principal 
commodity associations the island. Its total membership now 
approximately 38,000. its directors, are co-opted. The total 
number delegates attending General Meeting may about 150, 
covering the administrative areas the island. Each these 
areas sends delegate for every 200 growers registered that area. 

Some the main legislative enactments relative the produc- 
tion, export and treatment bananas given below: 


The Agricultural Loans Law 1887 (now Chapter 340*) allow- 
ing cultivators possession land give preferential lien 
current crops (originally aid sugar). 

Jamaica Co-operative Marketing Association Protection Laws 
1928, 1934, 1936 and 1937 (now Chapter 303) protecting market- 
ing contracts with Co-operatives. 

The Banana Industry Regulation Law 1936 amended Law 
and now replaced Law 1953 regulating banana 
contracts and exporters. 

The Jamaica Banana Producers’ Association Ltd. Debenture Laws 
1928 and 1936, Government Guarantee (now Chapter 231). 

The Jamaica Banana Producers’ Association Ltd. Reconstruction 
Law 1936 (now Chapter 304) amended Law 1946. 

The Banana Industry Aid Laws 1932, 1933, 1935 and 1937 
(Chapter 343) amended Law 1942 and repealed the 
Agricultural Loan Societies Law—Law 1944. 

The Banana (Leaf-spot Control) Loan Law, No. 1939. 


The Banana Insurance Law No. 1946, 1949, 1949, 
1951 and 1953 (Statutory Insurance). 


The Banana Board Law, No. 1953. 


‘Chapter’ refers Revised Edition 1938 Jamaican Laws. 
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Racial and Cultural Minorities: Analysis Prejudice and 
Discrimination. George Simpson and Milton Yinger. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1953. 773 pp. 


Amid the harvest books race and culture the United 
States which have been written the last two decades, the appear- 
ance another over 700 pages length will perhaps accepted 
with mixed feelings. Professors Simpson and Yinger Oberlin 
College realize that they are treading all too familiar ground and 
their Preface Racial and Cultural Minorities admit some 
hesitancy undertaking study that “might seem simply add 
one more title already unmanageable bibliography.” 

The authors, however, set themselves, and succeeded un- 
familiar task—that “relating the various analyses (of racial and 
cultural groups) each other and systematic group principles 
that underlie them all.” This new approach and for other 
reason, amply justifies the study which student race relations 
—indeed, human relations—is most valuable and substantial 
text. 

The study divided into three parts. Part Causes and 
Consequences Prejudice and Discrimination”, after discussing the 
various approaches race, explains the response and adjustment 
processes situations prejudice and discrimination. Part II, 
“Minorities the Social Structure: the Institutional Pattern Inter- 
group Relations” explains the bases social stratification and the 
resultant institutional behaviour the society. Part III, 
Discrimination and Democratic attempts equate the Ameri- 
can democratic ideal American social practice and gives ways and 
means reducing the gap between the two. 

There are certain obvious strong points this work. There is, 
begin with, the essentially sociological approach—a significant step 
viewing the race and culture complex primarily terms pro- 
cesses group life and interaction instead placing undue emphasis 
psychological and anthropological theories. True, there are very 
few writers today wha would write books “The Mind Primitive 
Man” even the character “the” African, Amerindian 
“the” Pacific Islander. This caution, however, frequently deserts 
them when they seek apply their methods the advanced societies 
and get writings the character the Germans, the Japanese, 
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the English, even “Western man” and similar stereotypes. This 
book does not fall into these errors. The authors repeatedly stress 
the importance group interaction and illustrate their theme very 
frequently. page appears the following: com- 
plicated phenomenon, compounded social and cultural elements 
well individual personality elements.” Chapters and are 
titled Weapon Group Conflict” and “The Cultural 
Factors respectively, and end page 160 with the 
statement: vital part the adjustment systems 
most individuals, weapon economic and political conflict, 
significant part the stream tradition that brings the influence 
the past into the present and puts them use contemporary 
conflicts.” 


second valuable feature the book the manner which 
the authors explain their approach race. Contemporary science 
does not admit the concept race meaning division mankind 
into different parts, each characterized complex special traits, 
both physical and mental. History, well anthropology, ethno- 
logy and genetics, shows that there have been mixtures all racial 
types throughout the centuries, and serious comparative studies have 
decisively proved that definite correlation exists between race and 
such things crime cultural achievement, but that they depend 
historical factors, conditions and environment. The authors 
point out that spite (1) the lack full genetical data 
human beings, (2) great amount race mixture, (3) semantic 
problems, (4) the modifiability races, and (5) the many difficulties 
racial classification, race just not figment the imagination.” 
They point out that just not academic problem, that 
most people most parts the world has practical significance 
which cannot ignored; that (page 64) while most people use 
the term ‘race’ inaccurately, means something definite them 
and they have strong feelings about it. The man the street can 
see that men differ physical appearance and certain that 
the differences are more than skin deep. Sociologically, race real 
thing him. ‘knows’ that physical traits are linked with in- 
telligence, temperament, character, morality and forth. ‘knows’ 
that Jews constitute ‘race’ and convinced racial superiorities 
and inferiorities. him races differ inwardly well outwardly, 
and proceeds treat those who differ from himself special 
ways. behaves ‘as men with other physical traits were differ- 
ent species the animal kingdom.” 


third factor importance particularly the research student 
the meticulous and commendable manner which the authors 
have handled their bibliography. important writing 
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racial and cultural relations escapes reference. This compendium 
extreme value, authenticates the subject matter, and assists 
greatly achieving the synthesis and comparative group study which 
were their task. Statistics are well selected and presented. There 
are graphs and charts. Case studies and examples from real life 
racial and cultural relations are abundance. 


The book prepared text. Growing out the experiences 
the authors the teaching courses race and culture college 
students, they have filled definite need. Even the book falls into the 
same beaten track emphasizing, perhaps disproportionately, discri- 
mination with special relation the Negro, the authors not treat 
the subject “Negro problem” but study Negro-white re- 
lations—a problem social interaction. 


This book could importance the West Indian who desires 
more objective understanding racial and cultural problems—in 
out the United States; could useful those who still have 
administer colonial society and those who have deal with crisis 
situations caused mass immigration. might explain for in- 
stance the reasons behind the United States immigration policy which 
highly criticised, perhaps justly, not only but 
non-foreigners the United States. will help explain the forces 
and factors behind the momentous and unanimous United States 
Supreme Court decision May 17, 1954 discrimination and 
segregation which read more like expert paper sociology than 
Supreme Court legal decision. This alone could assist British 
scholars who make their hobby view American sociology with 
scepticism, understand the dynamics the American social struc- 
ture and the stream consciousness which underlies and conditions 
American twentieth century scholarship this field. could assist 
anticipating the crises which lie ahead the recent rapid increase 
West Indian immigration Britain and ways and means deal- 
ing with the problem. certainly could required reading for 
those West Indians who, after visiting the United States for three 
month holiday with varied intentions, who have never left their 
own shores, exclaim very glibly couldn’t live there.” For Simpson 
and Yinger have succeeded selecting just enough comparative 
material other cultures outside the United States—there could have 
been much more—to show that discrimination and segregation not 
peculiar the United States, although, the United States being 
country immigration with recent slave history, the raw material 
which sociological writing the intergroup situation based 
much more abundance and significant than most developed 


countries. 
Eric James 
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Textbook Economic Theory. Alfred Stonier and Douglas 
Hague. Longmans, Green and Co., London. 1953. 513 pp. 


This book has been described textbook designed for students 
with previous knowledge economic theory who wish study 
the elements the subject systematically”. lives its descrip- 
tion. 

One does not expect find any profound statements theory 
elementary textbook economics, which the normal course 
confined reproducing the generally accepted theories which form 
the basis present day economic analysis. These “generally accepted 
theories” are not course regarded absolute truth, above criticism, 
but reviewing book this nature there little point, for example, 
referring the difficulties the concept the industry which 
used quite frequently here, nor questioning the profit motive which 
accepted basic assumption. recognized all sides that 
writers textbooks must allowed sufficient latitude make use 
approximations, which though not strictly accurate, enable 
concise and understandable approach the subject presented 
the student. reviewer this case must largely confine himself 
the methodology adopted, and assessing the success which the 
authors have achieved presenting their subject such form 
that the student will nearer better understanding the 
subject after has completed the book. 

The authors this textbook have attempted, was the fashion 
some time ago, cover the whole range topics from consumers’ 
demand monetary theory. Not many these general textbooks 
economics have come out the United Kingdom recently. Writers 
there have concentrated more special topics, the grounds that 
full justice cannot done one textbook large range sub- 
ject matter attempted there. The utility general textbooks 
such these has been seriously questioned, and some teachers 
the subject have felt that attempting give the student smat- 
tering all phases the subject one step, the student receives 
such warped impression economics that continue his 
studies further, will first have unlearn what has managed 
pick his first year. Teachers economics, however, 
most other disciplines, will always encounter the difficulty that they 
can only make the beginning the subject comprehensible students 
have some idea what the end, and the end can only under- 
stood the beginning has been mastered. There will always need 
therefore for general textbook giving bird’s eye view economic 
theory which can used the beginner, although absolutely 
necessary for the author mind the difficulties which have 
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been mentioned and that should attempt give the reader 
and concise account the subject compatible with 
reality. 

has been considered for some time now that the unsatisfactory 
nature introductory general textbooks economics resulted from 
the attempt indoctrinate the student first with the subtleties 
indifference curve analysis and equilibrium the firm with all the 
complex diagrams associated with price determination under perfect 
competition and the various forms imperfect and monopolistic 
competition. 

Many persons have considered that the national income macro- 
economic approach was once more comprehensible and realistic 
introduction for beginners and many teachers have used this new 
approach with considerable success. disappointing therefore 
that this textbook the authors have reverted the all-classical 
approach and have offered comment the new method pre- 
sentation. 

Subject this criticism, can said that the authors have 
succeeded presenting readable and concise introduction price 
theory. the introduction the very important precaution taken 
listing the more important assumptions underlying the partial 
equilibrium analysis. Many writers elementary textbooks have 
committed the grave error presenting theory perfect com- 
petition they were portraying events the real world and this 
fault can regarded one the prime causes misunderstanding 
the part the students. The authors this book have been 
pains show that their conclusions are the result the application 
logic set assumptions which the early stages are deliber- 
ately simplified make the analysis simple. This approach 
commended and teachers the subject could with profit devote 
several their first term lectures discussing the methodology 
the economic analysis now employed. This would help eliminate 
the many misunderstandings which arise from the confusion criti- 
cisms based differences between economic theory and the real 
world the one hand and those which claim that the conclusions 
not follow from the assumptions made. 


The book divided into two parts. Part deals with “Price 
Theory” and Part with “Employment Theory”. The standard 
criticism that these textbooks dismiss these analyses there 
relationship between employment theory and price theory also applies 
here. They are made look the student like two different worlds. 
Chapter XIV “Interest” Part the book seems refer 
completely different matter from that Chapter XXII Part 
and which headed “Rate Interest”. There some reference 
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the concluding chapter the book the different uses the 
analyses each part but this has not provided the co-ordination 
which required. 

Part covers the usual range topics found text books 
price theory. are discussed consumers’ demand, indifference 
curves and equilibrium the firms. are introduced per- 
fect competition, imperfect competition and monopolistic competition. 
The reward factors production next touched on. Part 
attempt study the economy whole and gives summary 
the Keynesian Theory. 

Students who have already done some reading the subject 
will find this useful reference book the arrangement chapters 
and the comprehensive index ensures quick access the narrative 
any particular topic which student may wish look up. 


This book will form useful addition the standard texts which 
have been the market and might very well time become 
familiar students the present three four outstanding elemen- 
tary textbooks which have held sway for some time now. 


Social Anthropology Cambridge Since 1900. Fortes. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1953. pp. 


Professor Fortes’ many admirers for his outstanding contribution 
social anthropology must pleased with his appointment the 
William Wyse Chair Social Anthropology Cambridge. This 
his inaugural lecture which reviews the contribution his 
predecessors the subject since the beginning the present cen- 
The thesis deals with the emergence anthropology 
academic discipline Britain, but with special reference the con- 
tribution made Cambridge scholars like Hodson, Haddon, Hutton 
and others. 


Professor Fortes pays tribute the men other walks 
and practical affairs who have been the creators 
modern anthropology and emphasizes the outstanding influence the 
theory organic evolution has had it. Many setbacks through 
lack government and financial support and the need for trained 
personnel did not discourage the pioneers and the period between 
the two world wars social anthropology emerged recognized aca- 
demic discipline. The change, observes, was accompanied 
shift interest from pseudo-historical speculation empirical re- 
and the separation ethnology from social anthropology 
with the latter’s emphasis mechanism and function. 
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Stressing the role which field enquiry has played the process 
shows how from these researches important theories have emerged 
and regularities laws discovered our society. Such laws 
claims are discoverable methods like those the natural sciences 
well methods more like history and psychology. The ques- 
tion therefore, whether social anthropology science history, 
considers futile and deserves attention only because eminent 
scholar like “Professor Evan-Pritchard has lately revived it”. The 
confusion believes lies going back the Cartesian concept 
man which erroneously splits reality into two systems—a natural 
opposed moral. 

Social anthropology, are reminded, has, its special area 
interest, the study the simpler non-European peoples, but now 
giving attention increasingly complex societies. Since Cambridge 
has shown its interest this phase the work, Professor Fortes’ 
comments would have been welcome. 

Finally, pleads that the field study not divided between 
structuralists and culturalists, seeing that these are concerned with 
two complementary frames reference; neither should for- 
gotten that social anthropology educational well pro- 
fessional subject. 

pause and take stock Professor Fortes has done here, 
important significant. Few will doubt that when the next 
stock-taking made Cambridge Professor Fortes’ contribution 
the discipline will not have fallen short that his predecessors 
which has presented well. 


Collins 


NOTES CONTRIBUTORS 


Cumper, graduate Cambridge University, has been member 
the staff the Institute Social and Economic Research since 1949. 
has published papers Jamaican productivity Vol. Nos. and 
Social and Economic Studies, and one entitled “Labour Demand and Supply 
the Jamaican Sugar Industry, 1830-1950” Vol. No. also pub- 
lished number digests West Indian social statistics the Caribbean 
Affairs series the University College the West Indies. 

Maunder, graduate London University, has held the post 
Junior Research Fellow Statistics the Institute Social and Economic 
Research since October 1952. was previously Assistant Lecturer Statistics 
the University Southampton, Research Assistant the Division 
Research and Statistics the E.C.A. and served with UNRRA Greece Mission 
His current paper the third trilogy Jamaican transport, which 
the first two parts appeared Vol. No. and Vol. No. and 
Economic 

Morley Ayearst, Associate Professor Government New York Univer- 
sity, was awarded Fulbright grant for research political science the 
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British West Indies for the year 1953-54. His headquarters were the Uni- 
versity College the West Indies, but travelled throughout the British 
Caribbean the course his study political forms that area. 
George Simpson, Professor Sociology Oberlin College, Ohio, carried 
es- out short study begging Kingston and Montego Bay while sab- 
batical leave from his Department 1953-54. Professor Simpson co-author 
(with Milton Yinger) the book Racial and Cultural Minorities: 
Analysis Prejudice and Discrimination (1953), review which appears 
Ansell Hart, solicitor long standing and member well-known 
Jamaican family, has witnessed many changes the banana industry from 
the earliest days the trade, and has known many its pioneers. 
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